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WINEMAKING 


Linda Trotta 


inemakers who ferment red 

grapes in barrel tout the ele- 

gance, seamless oak integra- 

tion, full mid-palate texture, 
and improved color that the technique 
imparts to their wines. While they are 
also quick to note how labor-intensive, 
cumbersome, and time-consuming the 
practice is, red barrel fermentation is 
gaining favor among producers in both 
small and large wineries. 


Six winemakers explain how red 
barrel fermentation is used as a compo- 
nent of their winemaking programs: 


Sanctuary 

Fetzer Winery (Hopland, CA), 
first started fermenting small lots of 
red grapes in barrel in 1982. Since 
1992, the winery has been barrel fer- 
menting Pinot Noir grapes from 
Bien Nacido Vineyards (Santa 
Maria, CA) for a “Sanctuary” reserve 
program. 
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Michael Cruse, assistant winemaker, 
punches down cap of fermenting red must 
in puncheon at Merryvale/Starmont 
Winery. 


The 2008 bottling is 1,250 cases and 
includes 82% barrel-fermented wine. 
“We thought that the affect from fer- 
menting Chardonnay in barrel would 
apply to Pinot Noir as well,” explains 
winemaker Dennis Martin. “That is, 
controlled extraction of wood flavor 
into the wine which leads to fuller 
body and added complexity as a 
result of the interaction between yeast 
and oak.” 

Between 90 and 120 French oak 
barrels are utilized for fermentation 
each vintage (depending upon the 
volume of fruit harvested): 60% new 
and 40% second-fill, medium-plus 
toast from three different coopers. 
Barrels are filled and fermentation 
carried out with the barrel standing 
on end, one head removed. 

The fruit is harvested into half-ton 
bins in the early morning and loaded 
into a refrigerated van for the one-day 
transport to the winery. Upon arrival at 
the winery, the bins are stored in a cool 
room overnight, and the grapes filled 
into barrels the following morning. 

Each barrel receives one scoop of 
dry ice and 30 Ibs of whole cluster fruit. 
The remaining fruit is then dumped 
onto a sorting table which feeds a Delta 
E2 de-stemmer with rollers removed. 
Whole berries (400 Ibs) are then 
pumped into the barrels, to a fill-height 
of about one foot below the top. 

Forty ppm of SO, is added to each 
barrel and then punched down to 
homogenize the addition. Each barrel 
is covered with a plastic liner held in 
place with a bungee cord. Inoculation 
with RC212 yeast occurs the next day, 
followed by a punch down to mix. 

Fermentation temperature ranges 
from the mid to high 70°F, occasionally 
reaching the low 80°F, depending upon 
ambient temperature. Each barrel 
receives three punch-downs per day, 
tapering off to two, and then one per 
day as the fermentation completes. 

At dryness, a conical stainless steel 
sieve is inserted through the cap and the 
wine is pumped out to tank. The cap is 
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then dumped from the barrel into a 
Marzola basket press and the pressed 
wine is combined with the free run. 
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Filling open-head barrels with Bien Nacido 
Pinot Noir grapes at Fetzer Vineyards for 
Sanctuary brand. 


Inoculation for malolactic fermen- 
tation (MLF) with Chris Hansen Vini- 
flora LS culture occurs in tank, and 
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Boutes barrels are unique barrels with 
a distinct character, from 125 to 600 
liters, and big vats and fermenters up 
to 75 hectoliters. 

We control and manage all the 


after several days the wine is racked 
off its lees and put to barrel, where 
MLF completes. Included in this mix 
of ageing barrels (40% to 50% new 
oak) are fermentation barrels whose 
heads have been replaced. Lees stir- 
ring occurs early in the year following 
harvest, however once in barrel the 
wine is not racked until it is removed 
for blending. Once blended the wine 
sees a nominal 1.5u Cuno filtration 
and then a 0.8u Cuno membrane in- 
line at bottling. 


Beaulieu Vineyard 

Beaulieu Vineyard [BV] (Ruther- 
ford, CA), began working with barrel 
fermentation of red grapes in 2006 as 
a component of the Georges de 
Latour (GDL) Private Reserve 
Cabernet Sauvignon blend (10,000 
cases). In the first year, fruit was fer- 
mented in 100 open-top barrels (one 
head removed), utilizing punch- 
downs for cap mixing. 
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In 2007, the number of fermentation 
barrels increased to 300 and the fer- 
mentation method changed. The barrel 
head was removed for filling and then 
reinserted for fermentation, with the 
barrels spun in order to mix the cap. 
This method has been used since, with 
the number of barrels increasing in 
2008 to a total of 650. 

Winemaker Jeffrey Stambor fer- 
ments Cabernet Sauvignon and Petit 
Verdot in barrel and describes the key 
impact of this practice as “an almost 
seamless integration of fruit and oak in 
the wine.” 

BV has run analysis of the total phe- 
nol content of wines fermented in bar- 
rel compared to stainless steel tank. 
Stambor reports: “The analyses show a 
significantly higher amount of total 
phenols in  barrel-fermented lots. 
However the perception of these wines 
on the palate is softer and smoother.” 

Roughly 40% of the fruit for GDL 
ferments in 60-gallon barrels, 50% in 
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GEORGES DE LATOUR 


P, rv Girne 


CABERNET SAUVIGNON 
NAPA VALLEY 


2006 


2,000-gallon stainless steel tanks and 
10% in 60-hectoliter upright oak casks. 


The barrels are 100% new French oak 
with medium and medium-plus toast, 
sourced from 12 coopers. 

The fruit is night-harvested, arriv- 
ing to the winery in 30 Ib boxes at 40° to 
45°F, Processing, which occurs the 
same morning as harvest, consists of a 
Delta El destemmer and a P&L 
Specialties post-destemmer sorting 
system. Whole berries fall directly into 
the barrel, layered with dry ice. Barrels 
are filled to 400 Ibs each and the heads 
reinserted. Lot sizes fermented in bar- 
rel range from 1 to 5 tons. 

Stambor explains that re-inserting the 
head quickly and soundly is critical. 
“The dry ice creates quite a bit of CO, 
pressure inside the barrel. Workers must 
work swiftly to get the head in place so 
that the barrel can be laid on its side and 
the solid bung removed from the bung 
hole in order to ventilate. At the same 
time they must also be mindful of 
achieving proper installation to prevent 
leakage during fermentation.” 
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Half of the barrels are lifted onto an 
OXO roller rack system (five-high), uti- 
lizing a custom lift attachment on a 
forklift. The remaining barrels sit on a 
wheeled rack system. Workers use a 
scissor-lift to access the barrels at the 
higher levels in order to spin them. 

The must sees a three- to four-day cold 
soak before fermentation begins. Most 
lots are inoculated (three or four yeast 
strains were used in 2009) with a few fer- 
mented by native yeast. Available nitro- 
gen is measured and adjusted as needed. 

Peak fermentation temperatures 
reach 82° to 83°F, achieved by maintain- 
ing the room at 80°F. Total maceration 
time, which varies depending upon the 
fruit and vintage, can go as long as 50 
days. With the exception of some barrels 
in 2008, MLF proceeds un-inoculated. 

Fermentation bungs are used the 
entire time the must is in barrel. In 
2008, these were replaced by solid 
bungs during barrel spinning; each 
time the bung came upright it could be 


CUNG 
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vented. In 2009, locking bungs were 
used while the barrels were spun. 

The number of barrel spins and 
times per day performed varies 
depending upon fruit make-up, vin- 
tage, and stage of fermentation. The 
maximum mixing that has been carried 
out is six spins (three in each direction), 
six times per day. 

Stambor notes that attention to the 
speed of barrel spinning is important. 
Most lots include at least one barrel 
with a plexi-glass head so that move- 
ment of the cap can be monitored. He 
has observed that, early in the fermen- 
tation, if the barrel is spun too fast the 
cap merely moves with the liquid and 
so is not broken up and dispersed. 

Before pressing, a screen-tube is 
inserted through the bung-hole, a 
wand is placed inside the tube and free 
run wine is moved to tank utilizing a 
Waukesha pump. Each barrel is taken 
down from the racks and stood on end 
for removal of the head to empty the 
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skins into the cage of a Bucher-Vaslin 
JLB20 press. Up to five press cuts may 
be made, with free run and each cut 
barrel-aged separately. 

The wines age for 24 months in the 
same 100% new French oak barrels uti- 
lized for fermentation. Racking during 
barrel ageing and fining is used spar- 
ingly as needed. 


Sterling Vineyards 

Sterling Vineyards (Calistoga, CA) 
now includes some barrel fermentation 
on vineyard lots designated for the 
Reserve Cabernet Sauvignon program 
(4,000 to 5,000 cases). Small scale bar- 
rel-ferment trials were conducted in 
2006 and 2007. The technique was 
increased to a limited production level 
in the 2008 vintage, from which the 
final blend is projected to be nearly 
20% barrel-fermented. 

In 2009, barrel fermentation was 
expanded to a full production level of 
nearly 50 tons, using approximately 
220 new French oak thin stave barrels, 
80% medium-plus toast and 20% 
heavy toast. 

Winemaker Mike Westrick credits 
the “full body, added texture, and 
softer tannins” that barrel fermentation 
brings to the wines for its rapid adop- 
tion into the reserve program. 

Grapes are harvested in the early 
morning and arrive in the winery at a 
cool temperature in half-ton bins. The 
clusters are hand-sorted ahead of an 
Armbruster destemmer, after which 
the berries pass through a Vaucher- 
Beguet sorting system. 

Barrels with one head removed are 
placed upright on a scale and filled 
with 400 Ibs of whole berries. In a 
typical day, 20 to 30 barrels are filled 
(four tons per hour). The heads are 
reinserted and barrels placed hori- 
zontally on roller racks. Individual 
vineyard lots get split between barrel 
and stainless steel tank fermentation. 
For example, in a ten-ton lot, 8 tons 
goes to one stainless steel tank and 2 
tons to 10 barrels. 

The barrels are held in a 60°F room 
for a three- to four-day cold soak 
before inoculation. Each day, the bar- 
rels are rolled several times to mix the 
cap, once in the morning and once in 
late afternoon. 
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Several different prepared yeast 
strains are used, with yeast nutrients 
added in two increments: the first fol- 
lows yeast inoculation and the second 
at 20° to 18° Brix. The inoculated bar- 
rels are moved into an 85°F room for 
fermentation, where peak fermenta- 
tion temperatures reach about 85°F. 
Fermentation bungs are used through- 
out maceration, replaced with locking 
bungs when the barrels are rolled. 

The barrels receive four rolls twice 
per day during active fermentation, 
reducing to two rolls twice per day at 
about 5° Brix. Post-fermentation, the 
barrels are rolled twice every other day 
until draining and pressing. 

Total maceration time typically lasts 
45 to 50 days. Before pressing, a 
Waukesha pump is used to remove 
free run wine through the bung hole, 
utilizing a perforated wand. The barrel 
containing fermented skins is then 
lifted in a horizontal position over a 
bin and the head slowly loosened and 


évOAK transforms ay wines into extraordinary wines. 


removed. The grapes are raked into a 
bin which is dumped into a cage for 
the Bucher Vaslin basket press. 

At pressing, tanks are dealt with 
separately from barrels. Most free fun 
lots are kept separate from press wine 
until blending. Exceptional press lots 
may be blended into free run wine 
right after pressing, but they are usu- 
ally kept separate and evaluated after a 
few months in barrel. 

After settling for one or two days 
the wines are racked off of the gross 
lees, inoculated with malolactic bacte- 
ria and then moved to barrels. MLF 
occurs in barrel for all potential reserve 
wines. Once MLF completes, the wine 
is racked off the lees, sulfur-adjusted, 
and returned to cleaned barrels. 

The wine ages for about 18 months 
in 50% to 75% new French oak barrels. 
The blend is made during the spring 
and any fining is done about a month 
prior to bottling. The wine is filtered 
only if determined to be necessary. 
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Two-piece fermentation bung allows CO, 
evacuation during barrel fermentation. 


Caldwell Vineyard 

Caldwell Vineyard (Coombsville, 
Napa Valley) produces 3,500 cases of 
estate wines under two labels. The 
“Caldwell” label, totaling 1,500 cases, 
is made up of: “Platinum” — a limited 
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production blend made of the best bar- 
rels from the vintage, produced only in 
select years; “Gold” — a 100% 
Cabernet Sauvignon blend; “Silver” — 
a proprietary Cabernet-based blend; 
and a Varietal Collection — small lot, 
individual pure clonal variety bot- 
tlings. All of these wines are 100% bar- 
rel-fermented in 80% new French oak 
barrels (225 L) and aged in 40% to 80% 
new French oak. 

“Rocket Science” is a 2,000 case 
Syrah-based blend. Roughly 1% of this 
wine is barrel-fermented, in 80% new 
French oak. The other half (several 
Syrah clones) ferments in stainless steel 
tank. The bottled blend has been aged 
in 40% to 60% new French oak. 

Caldwell Vineyard first conducted tri- 
als with red barrel fermentation in 2004 
under the direction of then winemaker 
Phillippe Melka. In 2005, the percentage 
of barrel-fermented lots increased, with 
the Caldwell label bottling being 100% 
barrel-fermented. In 2006, the best lots 
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from the estate were barrel-fermented 
and the Caldwell label bottling was 
100% barrel-fermented. 

Marbue Marke arrived at the win- 
ery as winemaker in spring of 2007. 
Starting with the 2007 vintage and 
going forward, Marke ferments all 
wines in barrel, with the exception of a 
portion of the Syrah, which ferments in 
stainless steel tank. 

Fermentations occur in barrels from 
five coopers with various toast levels. One 
cooper, Tonnellerie Baron, supplies barrels 
equipped with a port and hatch on one 
head to allow filling, fermentation, and 
emptying of the barrel without removing 
the head. When using barrels from the 
other four coopers, the head is removed 
for filling and reinserted for fermentation. 

Lots fermented in barrel range in 
size from /2 ton to 4 tons. The fruit is 
harvested in early morning, arriving 
to the winery at a cool temperature. It 
is destemmed, hand-sorted, and may 
or may not be lightly crushed 
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depending upon condition of the 
skins. The berries fall directly into the 
barrel and dry ice is added. The bar- 
rels are placed in a cool room for a 
2- to 3-day cold soak at about 55°F. 
Additional dry ice is added as 
needed to protect the must. 

The fermentation room is held at 70°F, 
aiming for peak fermentation to reach 
90°F. Both inoculated and native yeast 
fermentations are utilized. Available 
nitrogen levels are measured and 
adjusted as needed. Primary fermenta- 
tions typically complete in 30 to 40 days. 
Average skin contact time is 60 days, 
with some lots going as long as 90 days. 

Barrels selected for longer than 60- 
day maceration are topped at or near 
dryness. Fermentation bungs are used 
during primary and early secondary 
fermentations, replaced by locking 
bungs while the barrels are spun. MLF 
is carried out by native bacteria, some- 
times starting during the extended 
maceration period. 

OXO racks ‘are used to hold the fer- 
menting barrels. Depending upon the 
timing of fermentation and character of 
the fruit, barrels are spun in one to five 
rotation sequences in a 24-hour period. In 
each sequence, the barrel is spun any- 
where from 3 to 10 times in each direction. 

At pressing, the barrel head or hatch 
is removed and the entire contents 
poured into a screened sump. Free run 
wine drains through the screen and is 
pumped to a tank. The skins are trans- 
ferred to a JLB basket press. The skins 
from different lots can be pressed indi- 
vidually or combined. The press wine 
fraction is aged separate from free run. 

Barrel ageing lasts for up to 20 
months. Upon completion of MLF, 
Marke racks the wines off of their lees. 
He typically racks at least once more 
before blending. The need for addi- 
tional rackings is based on grape vari- 
ety and evaluation of the wine. 

On filtration Marke states, “We have 
not needed to filter or fine our wines based 
on stability. However, Rocket Science is fil- 
tered before bottling as it is our largest lot 
that goes to into distribution.” 

Marke describes the wines fer- 
mented in barrel as being softer and 
fuller sooner after fermentation as 
compared to stainless steel tank fer- 
mented wines; which he surmises 
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could be attributed to slower extrac- 
tion in the post-peak fermentation 
period in barrels. 


Dana Estates 

Dana Estates (Rutherford, CA) pro- 
duces three vineyard designate 
Cabernet Sauvignon bottlings that 
combine for a total of 700 cases. In each 
bottling, barrel fermentation comprises 
all or a portion of the final blend; with 
fermentation strategies tailored to 
maximize the expression of each site. 
Working with consulting winemaker 
Phillipe Melka, Director of Production 
Cameron Vawter has been conducting 
barrel fermentations at Dana Estates 
since the winery’s first vintage in 2005. 

Hershey Vineyard (Howell 
Mountain), projected to be 100 cases in 
2009, is 100% barrel fermented. The 
wine ages for 24 to 26 months in 100% 
new French oak barrels. 

Lotus Vineyard (1,200 foot elevation 
below Howell Mountain) is a 300-case 


ENSURE A 
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FUTURE FOR 


YOUR VINEYARD 


production. In 2006, this wine was 
100% barrel fermented. In 2009, 50% 
was fermented in new concrete tanks 
(2- to 3-ton lots) and 50% fermented in 
barrels. Ageing in 100% new French 
oak lasts 24 to 25 months. 

Helms Vineyard (Rutherford Bench) 
is also 300 cases. Since the 2007 vin- 
tage, this wine has been fermented 
about 50% in oak upright tanks (2- to 3- 
ton lots) and 50% in barrels. It ages for 
18 months in 100% new French oak. 

All barrel fermentations are done in 
100% new French oak, with medium or 
medium-plus toast. Prior to 2008, 
Tonnellerie Baron and  Tonnellerie 
Ermitage 400-liter barrels with a port and 
hatch in one head were used for fermen- 
tation. Starting in 2008, 225-liter barrels, 
with a port in one head, from the same 
coopers were introduced, with about 
20% of barrel fermentation occurring in 
the 400-liter barrels. 

Grapes are picked in early morn- 
ing one day before processing. To 


ensure a starting must in the low to 
mid 40°F, the fruit is held overnight in 
a refrigerated container. . After 
destemming and hand-sorting, whole 
berries fall through the head port, 
directly into the barrel. Each 225-L 
barrel receives 400 Ibs of fruit. In 
2009, a system was begun to fill two 
barrels simultaneously. 

When the barrel is filled, the hatch 
on the port is sealed, and the barrel is 
placed on OXO racks for fermentation. 
Ferm-Rite “breathing” fermentation 
bungs are used throughout fermenta- 
tion and maceration, which is replaced 
by a solid non-locking bung when the 
barrels are spun. 

The must is allowed to warm on its 
own and all barrels ferment with 
native yeast and native ML bacteria. 
Available nitrogen levels are mea- 
sured and adjusted as needed. 
Fermentation usually begins by day- 
three or four. Fermentation peaks in 
the mid to high 80°F. 


When you've been at the forefront of an industry 
for over 30 years, you learn what works and where 
innovation is needed. That's why Sunridge 
Nurseries is working with FPS to develop 

Next Generation Rootstock—the cleanest 
California certified rootstock ever released. 


By providing only the best certified vines, we can 
guarantee that the Sunridge vines you plant today 
will be clean and fruitful for years to come. When 
you invest in Sunridge certified vines, you're 


investing in your vineyard’s future. 


Gene, For details about Next Generation 
“«. Rootstock, contact your Sunridge 
S Nurseries representative or visit us 
on ee at the Unified Wine & Grape 
Symposium, booths 421 and 520. 
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Grapevines are all we grow. 


Visit sunridgenurseries.com or call 661.363.8463 for more information. 
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Each barrel is spun three revolu- 
tions, three times per day. Similar to 
Beaulieu Vineyard, included in each 
year’s barrel purchases is at least one 
barrel with a plexiglass head. This bar- 
rel is filled early in the harvest season 
to allow Vawter an opportunity to 
assess cap properties and determine 
the cap management strategy for the 
vintage. Total skin contact time can be 
from 30 to 90 days. For extended mac- 
eration, dry ice or CO gas is added to 
protect the must. 

At pressing, a screen-tube is 
inserted through the bung-hole, a 
wand is placed inside the tube and free 
run wine is moved to tank utilizing a 
Waukesha pump. The barrel is then 
lifted by forklift over a cage for the JLB- 
12 basket press and the skins raked out 
through the open port in the head. Free 
run and press fractions are kept sepa- 
rate. The barrels are cleaned, the port 
hatch reinserted, and then filled with 
wine for ageing. 

The wines are racked off of gross lees 
post MLF. The need for subsequent rack- 
ings, typically one to three, depends 
upon the wine and vintage character. All 
wines go to bottle un-filtered. 


Sorting grapes followed by filling barrels at Dana Estates. 
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Vawter highlights the unique com- 
plexity found in wines fermented in 
barrel. “From stainless steel or cement 
fermentations we expect clarity of fruit 
expression. With oak fermentations we 
find more layers of complexity built 
into the wine.” 


Merryvale Starmont Winery 
Merryvale Starmont Winery (Napa, 
CA) ferments portions of their Estate 
Syrah and Stanley Ranch Pinot Noir in 
French oak puncheons (with one head 
removed). In 2008, oak fermentation 
represented roughly 50% of the Pinot 
Noir blend (430 cases) and is projected 
to be approximately 25% of the Syrah 
bottling (500 cases). In 2009, eight 
French oak puncheons (four new, four 
second-fill) were utilized for fermenta- 
tion. After fermentation of Pinot Noir, 
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as cool as 45°F, and go whole berry, 
after destemming, into the upright 
puncheons. Dry ice is added to manage 
oxygen pick-up. There are 4 to 5 days 
of cold soak prior to native (un-inocu- 
lated) fermentation of about one week, 
with the peak reaching near 85°F. 

Once yeast activity begins, the 
puncheons are punched down four 
times per day. Toward the end of fer- 
mentation, when cap-loosening is 
observed, punch downs are reduced 
to twice per day. When fermentation 
completes, the wine is pressed off the 
skins and inoculated with a malolac- 
tic culture. 

For the portions of these wines not 
fermented in puncheons, closed-top 
stainless steel tanks are used, with gentle 
pump-overs for cap mixing. The pun- 
cheons are then included in the Syrah 
oak ageing program. The Pinot Noir ages 
in 225-liter barrels. Final blends for both 
the same puncheons then moved to the The grapes for both varieties are wines contain 30% to 35% new oak and 
Syrah program. night-harvested, arriving at the winery are bottled unfined / unfiltered. 


NEW GENERA 


lean, Whole, Ripe Berries le Jacks, Stems _ 
from Manually and @@ “Shot” Berries, 


Mechanically vetchsh Bede: Raisins, Insects and 
rested Fruit AUTOMATICALLY! 


No Minimums e 


The MISTRAL LINE® 


17 Middle River Drive gets, VIBRATING SORTING TABLES * CRUSHERS 


Stafford Springs, CT 06076 iS ~_., INCLINED CONVEYORS * CUSTOM INSTALLATIONS 
Phone: 860-851-9417 tit 7 


Fax: 860-749-3478 o a DISTRIBUTED BY: 2220 Pine View Way * Petaluma, CA 94954 
Website: www.corktec.com @SCOIT USA: (707) 765-6666 * Canada: (905) 839-9463 
: ss si LABORATORIES 


E-mail: sales@corktec.com info@scottlab.com * www.scottlab.com 
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“We began using barrel fermenta- 
tion because we liked the results from 
trials performed at Merryvale on 
Cabernet Sauvignon and _ Syrah, 
namely better color extraction and 
added weight and texture,” explains 
Sean Foster, winemaker. “We also see it 
as a way to bring complexity to the 
estate Pinot Noir blend in particular, 
since all of the fruit that goes into this 
wine is of a similar profile. For both 
varieties, fermentation in open-top 
puncheons adds a layer of complexity 
to the final blend with wine fermented 
in closed top tanks.” 

In 2009, the Adams-Harbertson 
Assay was used to compare the tannin 
and anthocyanin make-up of the Pinot 
Noir fermented in puncheons and 
stainless steel tank. The first assays 
were run two weeks after completion 
of fermentation (unsulfured wines). 

“The analysis show that the amount 
of anthocyanin content is higher and sig- 
nificant in the barrel-fermented Pinot 
Noir, and while phenols and tannins 
were also higher, but they were not sig- 
nificantly so,” notes Foster. The analysis 
will be repeated throughout the cellar 
life of the wines to track their evolution. 


Conclusion 

The impacts due to interaction 
between fermenting red wines and oak 
have been studied and documented, 
although the winemakers we spoke to 
are unaware of research that looks 
specifically at barrels or puncheons as 
the oak fermenting vessel. 

Explanation of the impacts due to 
the small size of oak barrel fermentors 
compared to stainless steel tanks seem 
to be empirical at this time. This 
includes factors such as temperature 
profiles of the fermentation and macer- 
ation plus exposure to oxygen. Perhaps 
the growing popularity of the tech- 
nique among red winemakers will 
inspire this more focused study. i 


Linda Trotta is a consulting wine- 
maker with more than 20 years of experi- 
ence in the wine industry. Prior to start- 
ing her consultancy business in 2009, her 
most recent role was Director of Wine- 
making and Winegrowing at Gundlach 
Bundschu Winery in Sonoma, CA. 
www.LindaTrotta.com 
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www.lodiwine.com, 209.367.4727 
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MacPHait FAMILY WINERY 


Ron Verdier, 
Verdier Architects, Boonville, CA 


acPhail Family Wines has 
built a proficient winery 
on a one-acre parcel of 
land just outside the city 
limits of Healdsburg, CA. James 
MacPhail (proprietor and winemaker) 
created a small and efficient winery in 
his backyard adjacent to his residence. 
“This home and winery match my 
vision. It is located in a winegrowing 
region with a long history of agricul- 
ture and small family farms.” 

With a use permit to make only 5,000 
cases, it was clear that production would 
remain small. This is fine for James, who 
wishes to focus on handcrafted, high- 
quality wines sourced from small vine- 
yards with limited yields. After making 
his first six vintages in a custom crush 
facility 20 miles away, MacPhail realized 
that the care and diligence he required to 
make his fine wines would mean build- 
ing his own facility. 


The challenge was to place this 
highly functional, energy-efficient win- 
ery on a one-acre parcel of land shared 
with a home, detached garage, and all 
utilities that are common with rural 
properties, such as septic and water 
systems. MacPhail was looking for a 
perfect fit both functionally and aes- 
thetically. The new winery could not 
overwhelm the residence, the sur- 
rounding context, or the quiet rural 
neighborhood. 

Factors affecting the design of a 
winery include aesthetics, function, 
production flow, energy efficiency, and 
life cycle costs. For James MacPhail 
and his design team, the process was 
complicated by the size of the parcel on 
which the winery was to be built. 


Challenges of a small site 

From preliminary __ sketches, 
MacPhail’s collaboration with the 
architect centered on site placement 
and production flow, which were criti- 
cal for the winery to function effi- 


MacPhail Family Winery with a big red barn 
door open to the fermentation room. The “L” 
shaped floor plan created an opportunity for 
outdoor covered work space to receive 
grapes and convenient access to cool 
temporary storage in the barrel room to 
hold grapes prior to processing. 


ciently while providing privacy for the 
residence. The 4,200-square-foot struc- 
ture needed to be compact and practi- 
cal, leaving few options when deciding 
where to place the winery. The site had 
to accommodate a 40-foot bottling 
truck that would maneuver into posi- 
tion under a covered work area at least 
once each year. 

Vernacular images of rural barns 
and utilitarian structures became the 
starting point. The southwest corner of 
the property became the prime loca- 
tion, as it made use of an existing dri- 
veway and parking areas. Pushing the 
winery to the far corner preserved 
valuable real estate in front of the win- 
ery and the westerly views from the 
home’s kitchen. 

An L-shaped floor plan was chosen 
to facilitate production flow. The main 
room of the winery is the fermentation 
room, where eight six-ton stainless 
steel and two French oak fermentors 
are located. Perpendicular to this, with 
a large glass roll-up door, is the barrel 


room. 


¢ 


MANAGE CANKER DISEASES WITH 


RALLY FUNGICIDE 


A wedged-shaped discoloration in grapevines signals the beginning of the end. 
Canker diseases spread throughout grapevines — reducing plant vigor and yields 
— and eventually killing vines. 


Rally? AOWSP fungicide can help prevent infection by fungi that cause these 
canker diseases. Under a new 24(c} SLN label in California, Rally can be 
tractor-applied as a directed spray to pruning wounds. 


Ongoing research by UC Davis has shown that double pruning followed by 
immediate application of Rally protects open wounds and limits the spread of 
many canker diseases. 


G dow AgroSciences 


Call 888/395-PEST 


®Trademark of Dow AgroSciences LLC Always read and follow label directions. www.dowagro.com 


The 200 square foot lab is located in one 
corner of the fermentation room, ideal for 
receiving and processing samples and to 
greet visitors. The long counter has two 
functions; everyday lab work, and a place 
to have guests sample wine. 


Access from the barrel room to the 
covered crush pad is through two large 
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doors. Blending tanks are located on 
the exterior east wall of the barrel room 
and are close to the bottling truck 
docking station. A covered work area is 
adjacent to the lab and barrel room. 
The lab is located on the northeast cor- 
ner of the fermentation room, a central 
location to receive samples and for 
visual control of the property’s entrance. 
The design blends in with the rural 
farmland setting and integrates with 
existing structures on the property. 


The winemaker’s approach 
to winemaking 

Understanding winemaking and 
the procedures involved helped to 
inform the design process for the new 
winery. MacPhail makes only Pinot 
Noir from grapes sourced from quality 
vineyards in the Sonoma Coast and 
Anderson Valley appellations. Work- 
ing with growers who share his com- 
mitment to sustainable farming prac- 
tices, his goal is to produce premier 


* Owned and operated since 1963 


by the McLaughlin family 


* American white oak naturally aged in 
Louisville for 24 or 36 months from 
Kentucky, Missouri, and Minnesota 


* French oak naturally aged in France for 24 
months from Central and Northern France 


- Hydra™ and Slow toasting methods available § 
* Limited annual production: 5,000 new 


Bordeaux/Burgundy barrels 


The Boswell Company (Western US Sales) 
T. (415) 457-3955, F. (415) 457-0304 

www.boswellcompany.com 
email: staff@boswellcompany.com 


wines from single vineyards. A non- 
interventionist approach is grounded 
in the belief that extraordinary wines 
come from extraordinary grapes. 

Artisan methods used to create 
MacPhail wines include hand-sorting of 
the fruit, first in the vineyard and then on 
the crush pad. Grapes are de-stemmed 
without crushing and fermented in small 
lots. Only native yeast is used for primary 
fermentation, with a boost of a commer- 
cial yeast for completion. 

All punch-downs are done by 
hand and the wine is moved by grav- 
ity to barrel, where malolactic fer- 
mentation is completed. The wines 
are aged “sur lies” (on the lees) and 
stirred for flavor extraction (baton- 
nage) prior to bottling. To achieve the 
desired richness, the winemaker 
chooses not to fine or filter the wines. 

Adjacencies, placement, produc- 
tion flow and, proximity were key to 
the harmonious flow of winemaking 
from crush to bottling. The length of 


EXPERTISE THROUGH 
EXPERIENCE 


- Hoyt 
SHEPSTON, 
INC. 


Customhouse Brokers 


Ocean & Air 
International 
Freight Forwarders 
Serving your 
Import — Export Needs 


161-A Starlite Street 
San Francisco, CA 94080 
T 650-952-6930 
F 650-952-5691 
wine@hoyt-shepston.com 
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The crush pad with P&L Specialties conveyor and sorting table for careful hand-sorting of grapes. Glycol jacketed blending tanks line the outside 


wall of the barrel room. 


atop 


AMERICAN TARTARIC PRODUCTS INC. 


AMERICAN TARTARIC PRODUCTS 


SERVING YOUR NEEDS IN 
ALL ASPECTS OF WINEMAKING 


PROCESSING CELLAR 
AIDS SUPPLIES 


- Cleaners 
- Cellar Chemicals 
- Filtration Supplies 


- Enzymes 

- Clarifiers 

- Fermentation 
Products 

- Tannins 

- Specialty Products 


VISIT OUR WEBSITE FOR MORE INFORMATION 
www.americantartaric.com 


MOBILE 
SERVICES 


- Rotary Vacuum 
Filtration 

- Cross-flow Filtration 

- Filtration Consulting 


¥ 


- Lab Equipment 

- Micro Oxygenation 

- Crush Pad 
Filtration/Separation 

- Desulfurization 

- Pasteurization 

- Thermovinification 

- Bottling/Packaging 

- Refrigeration 

- Stabilization 


WEST COAST SALES 
1230 Shiloh Road 
Windsor, CA 95492 

Tel +1 707 836 6840 

Fax +1 707 836 6843 
atp@americantartaric.com 


EAST COAST SALES 

1865 Palmer Avenue 
Larchmont, NY 10538 

Tel +1 914 834 1881 

Fax +1914 834 4611 
atp@americantartaric.com 


Forklift dumps grapes into one of eight open-top stainless steel 
fermentors in the 30 foot x 60 foot fermentation room. Natural light 
enters the room through clerestory windows above the fermentation 


tanks. 


the fermentation room was in direct 
response to the size and quantity of 
the stainless steel fermentors 
required. Since this equipment is 
used only once each year for a brief 


period, the fermentors were placed 
on an outside wall, which allows the 
center of the room to remain open. 
The winery reflects MacPhail’s mini- 
malist approach to wine production. 
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Maximum capacity of the barrel room is 300 barrels. Between the 
rows of barrels are gravel-filled drain-trenches. Inset: Night-cooling 
fans and Smart Fog ES 100 humidifier. 


Sustainable building elements 

A steel frame was chosen because it 
is efficient, fast to erect erect, and cost- 
effective. Steel frames generally use 
fewer structural members and span 


Quality Number One... Customer Service Second To None! 


Large Selection Of Varieties & Clones Available 
A Licensed Agent Of Authentic ENTAV INRA 


Clones From France 


Exclusive “Premium Grade Vine” Program 


Over 60 Years Of Continuous Operation 


Napa Valley Location 
Loyal Customer Base 
Quality Guarantee 


807 St. Helena Hwy. South, Suite 2 


St. Helena, CA 94574 


800.344.5688 707.963.5688 707.963.1840 (Fax) 
www.Ccaliforniagrapevine.com sales@californiagrapevine.com 
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A versatile pump is the. absco 3 


advantage 


Winemaking is an evolutionary 
process involving a series of 
stages that starts with carefully 
grown grapes and ends with a 
bottle of fine wine. Between 
each stage, there is the need to 
transfer the ingredients gently. 
To maximize efficiency, you need 
a versatile pump that gently 
transfers everything from 


destemmed grapes to finished wine. Jabsco offers a wide range 
of flexible impeller pumps 


The iabsce Hexible impeller pump 
is a positive displacement pump 
‘that handles low and high-viscosity 
liquids, can pass suspended fragile 
solids with minimal damage 

at high or low speeds, and is 
reversible and self-priming. 


A versatile pump for all stages 
of winemaking — that’s the 
Jabsco advantage. 


Visit us online at www.jabscowinepumps.com 


Call us directly at 978.281.0440 ~ | T T 


facebook.com/jabscowine | twitter.com/jabscowine 


7093.4 


vermore 

GrapexXpo 
February 23, 2010 

5:30-8:00PM 


Martinelli Event Center 
3585 Greenville Rd. 
Livermore, CA 


Participating growers, 
details, and RSVP at 


www.LVwine.org 


GrapeXpo hosted by 


The Livermore Valley 
Winegrowers Association 
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MacPhail Family Floor Plan 
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1. Fermentation 

2. Lab 

3. Restroom 

4. Barrel Room 

5. Covered Work Area/ 
Crush Pad 

6. Equipment Pad 

7. Mezzanine Above 

8. Blending Tanks 

9. Fermentation Tanks El 
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greater distances than conventional 
wood framing. In addition, MacPhail 
wanted to limit the use of wood when- 
ever possible to avoid the possibility of 
contaminating the winery with molds. 
A high percentage of the content of 
steel framing is recycled and consid- 
ered a sustainable product. 

Preliminary design ideas considered 
solar orientation, shading, daylighting, 
and natural ventilation. Quality win- 
dows and good insulation play a key fac- 
tor as part of the building’s envelope and 
lead to considerable energy savings. 
Such simple sustainability and energy- 
saving features were incorporated by the 
design team, which included mechanical 
engineer Paul Larkin of Larkin & 
Associates (now merged with Guttmann 
& Blaevoet Consulting Engineers in 
Santa Rosa, CA). 


As a proponent of “integrated 
design,” Larkin explains that efficient 
building design and orientation are 
essential, and together with Passive 
energy systems, establish the energy 
profile of a project before mechanical 
conditioning systems are applied. 


Solar systems 

Incorporated into the winery’s 
design is correct solar orientation, solar 
shading, and the use of cool roofs (see 
below). The completed structure fea- 
tures an efficient, insulated panel wall 
and roof system, with orientation and 
window placement to minimize solar 
heat gain. South-facing roof areas are 
suitable for future solar electric and hot 
water systems. Installation of solar 
panels in 2010 should reduce the 
monthly electricity bill to a minimum. 
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= Once.again our vines produce 
Ss award-winning wines. Great wines 
SouTH Coast Winery aren’t born overnight. They require quality vines 

Ban MELA CS and months of careful nurturing. At Vintage 
: ae Nurseries we’re proud to watch our vines grow 
up in places like South Coast Winery, where they 
become award-winning wines. In fact, South 
Coast used exclusively Vintage Nurseries vine 
products to. win Winery of the Year honors at the 
prestigious California State Commercial Wine 
Competition. The acclaimed Temecula vintner 


won 39 different awards in all, including the 


Chardonnay, Gewurztraminer and | 
We applaud South Coast Winery’s extra- _ 
Vintage _ 


Wasco Paso Robles Modesto Santa Rosa 
661-758-4777 805-237-8914 209-523-8036 707-542-5510 


NURSERIES 800-499 - 9019 
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Cooling and Heating systems 

Anight-air cooling system for the bar- 
rel storage room uses night-time ambient 
air to cool the thermal mass contained in 
the barrels of wine, which, in turn, mini- 
mizes the need for mechanical cooling. 
This is accomplished with a single 
exhaust fan placed high, and some low, 
motorized air-intake louvers with auto- 
matic controls. 

The water heating system uses a 
multi-stage boiler and a small, insu- 
lated storage tank, to minimize heat 
loss. Highly efficient HVAC and refrig- 
eration systems lead to further cost 
savings. 


Daylighting 

Natural daylight plays a key role in 
the winery, which gives the occupant a 
feeling of well-being, health, and com- 
fort. The fermentation room has south- 
facing clerestory windows running the 
length of the room. A large overhang 
cuts off any direct sunlight, which 
helps to avoid any heat gain. High 
windows in the gable end bring in 
morning light, and skylights help to 
give the room a natural atmosphere. 

In winery design, there is a delicate 
balance between the values of natural 
light and the reduction of heat gain, 
especially in the barrel room where 
high thermal containment is necessary. 
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Cool Roof 

Cool roofs consist of materials that 
very effectively reflect the sun’s energy 
from the roof surface. They also have 
high emissivity, allowing them to emit 
infrared energy. Cool roofs have a high 
solar reflectance or “albedo,” which helps 
to reflect sunlight and heat away from a 
building, reducing roof temperatures. A 
high thermal emittance also plays a role, 
particularly in warm and sunny climates. 

Together, these properties help roofs 
to absorb less heat and stay up to 50° to 


The constructed wetland was designed to 
enhance the site as a landscape feature 
and provide a system to allow the reuse of 
treated wastewater. 
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60°F (28° to 33°C) cooler than conven- 
tional materials during peak summer 
weather, thereby reducing the heat 
transferred into the building below. 
This helps to reduce energy costs, 
improve occupant comfort, cut mainte- 
nance costs, and increase the life cycle 
of the roof. 


Wastewater “wetland system” 

Heather Shepherd (with The 
Wallace Group in 2007), designed the 
wastewater management system to fit 
and enhance the site while allowing 
reuse of treated wastewater. With only 
an acre to work with, the solution was 
not immediately obvious. 

The choices included a traditional 
septic tank with leachfield, a package 
plant system with irrigation reuse, or a 
constructed wetland (CW) with irriga- 
tion reuse. The leach field option was 
eliminated because of limited space 
and the inability to reuse the water for 
landscape irrigation. The package 
plant system would offer irrigation 
reuse and a small footprint, but would 
be more expensive and energy-inten- 
sive. The constructed wetland became 
the most logical choice. 

With a constructed wetland, the 
only energy use is for pumping the 


Continued on page 105 
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Humidifiers Stemware Washers 


ARS/Pressure Washer Company 


We work well under pressure. 


800-735-9277 or www.cleanwinery.com 
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~ SANGIACOMO 
family tradition 


Sunrise over Carneros after Sangiacoma: night harvest. — 
(L to R): Angelo. Sangiacomo.on grape tractor; Buck 


Sangiacomo pulling a light-frame; Steve Sangiacomo, 


_ Mike Sangiacomo, and Mike Puc sorting grape. 
clusters. Photo By Jim. Caudill.” : 


Merilark Padgett-Johnson, 
Viticulture Coordinator 
Santa Rosa Junior College 


here is a good reason why more 

than 30 wineries proudly dis- 

play “Sangiacomo Vineyard” on 

their wine labels. Ask aSonoma 
County winegrape grower the per- 
son they most respect in the industry, 
and the reply may be: “Angelo 
Sangiacomo.” 

The Sangiacomo family has been 
working and caring for their land and 
producing premium fruit for 80 years. 
They have successfully adapted to 
industry changes while keeping to their 
family traditions and values. In addition, 


they have been leaders in new directions 
for the winegrape industry. 


Family 

Vittorio Sangiacomo came from 
Genoa, Italy as a teenager in 1913, and 
worked in San Francisco. In 1927, he 
bought the Homestead Orchard in 
Sonoma Valley, which had 52 acres of 
fruit trees, and married Maria (also 
from Genoa) in 1928. With four chil- 


Sorting of whole-cluster Sangiacomo 
Chardonnay during night harvest. 
Photo by Don Neel 
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Some of the wineries using Sangiacomo vineyard designations. dren — Angelo, Buck, Bob, and 


Lorraine — they ran a successful busi- 
ness farming tree fruit (pears, apples, 
prunes, and cherries). 

In 1969, the family first planted 
grapevines on the Green Acres ranch 
(the only remaining original planting, 
now called the Heritage block), on a 
two-wire vertical trellis. Angelo was 
head of the business and the second 
generation’s four siblings ran the com- 
pany together. The family continued to 
convert acres of fruit trees to grape- 
vines over the next two decades, pro- 
viding client wineries with premium 
quality fruit. 
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The four siblings were visionary in 
that they looked at a 20- to 30-year 
cycle when making planting decisions. 
Their goal was production of premium 
quality grapes, rather than reacting to 
an ephemeral market shortage of a par- 
ticular cultivar. A guiding principle 
was that choosing the most suitable 
planting sites would increase the 
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tions were gradually turned over to the 
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Chardonnay [below] on bilateral VSP trellis 
with a vine-row orientation that does not 
allow direct sun exposure on the grapes. 
Aggressive manual leaf removal is focused 
inside canopy and all around grape 
clusters. All Sangiacomo leafing is done on 
the morning side of the vine. Pinot Noir 
[right] on bilateral VSP trellis with a vine- 
row orientation that allows more direct sun 
exposure to grape clusters. Leaves are 
manually removed below clusters but not 
above, to provide some shade-protection 
from direct sunlight. The common goal of 
all Sangiacomo vine canopies is to 
maximize air circulation and indirect 
sunlight. 


third generation of Sangiacomos — 
sons Michael and Steve and daughter 
Mia. However, the second generation 
of Sangiacomos remain very much 
involved with vineyard operations, 
offering their experience, expertise, 
and historical perspective. 

The third generation continues the 
family tradition of commitment to car- 
ing for the land and producing pre- 
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mium fruit for winery clients. Because 
the family has farmed the land for over 
80 years, they have an inherent under- 
standing of the soils and climate, and 
thus what it takes to produce the best 
fruit possible. Today’s management 
team consists of Angelo, Buck, Michael, 
Steve, and son-in-law Mike Pucci. 


Adaptation and pioneering 

1989 was the first year when new 
plantings were not on AxR#1 root- 
stock. The family selected 5C and SO4 
rootstocks for tolerance to phylloxera, 
which AxR#1 no longer provided. 

In 1990, the Sangiacomos pioneered 
into a new area, planting 92 acres of 
winegrapes in the Lakeville /Fedrick 
vineyards, their southernmost vine- 
yards in Sonoma County. 

Since 1992, 75% of the AxR#1 vines 
have been removed and their acreage 
replanted with vines grafted onto 
phylloxera-tolerant rootstocks such as 
5C, 101-14, 110-R, 3309, 1103P, and SO4. 
Replantings have varied from 20 acres 
to 85 acres per year. 

Of the 610 acres replanted, 275 acres 
were planted back to the original culti- 
vars (25 acres Pinot Noir and 250 acres 
Chardonnay). The other 335 acres were 
converted to a different cultivar than 
what was originally grown in the block. 
Of these, 125 acres were converted from 
Chardonnay to Pinot Noir, and 150 acres 
from Pinot Noir to Chardonnay. The 
remaining conversions were 25 acres of 
Merlot to Chardonnay, 15 acres of 
Chardonnay to Merlot, 10 acres of 
Merlot to Pinot Noir, and 10 acres of 
Pinot Noir to Merlot. 

Decision making about when to pull 
vines and replant a block is complex — 
there are no quick reactions. “We 
examine and monitor: a) wine quality, 
b) vine health and appearance, and c) 
yield of a specific block over time,” 
explains Steve Sangiacomo. 

When converting from one cultivar 
to another, several factors are consid- 
ered: geography of the ranch, results of 
soil tests from the block, mesoclimate 
differences, and comparative tasting of 
wines from different blocks. Typically, 
deep clay soils will be replanted to 
Chardonnay, and the shallower, better 
drained, and less fertile soils will be 
replanted to Pinot Noir. 

The Sangiacomos and the winemak- 
ers/grape buyers taste all wines made 


Etude Winery Tasting Room, Carneros CA 
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from each ranch, including wines made 
from individual blocks within the 
ranches. Wines made from contiguous 
blocks are compared to one another, 
and if a wine does not stand up to the 
others, a decision will be made to con- 
vert that block to a different cultivar that 
is more suited to that site. 

Client wineries have a continuous 
dialogue with the family regarding 
wine styles. The Sangiacomos seek to 
provide fruit with unique characters 
that will showcase the individual pro- 
gram(s) of their client wineries. Clonal 
choices are planting decisions driven 
by optimal site compatability, and, at 
times, winery requests. 

Fine-tuning cultivar and clonal 
choices to a specific site helps achieve 
those unique fruit characters. The ranch 
and individual block locations affect 
specific flavors of the fruit, and different 
clones within a site will add different 
structural components to a wine. 

The ideal minimum acreage of a 
specific rootstock/clone combination 
is five acres, but the Sangiacomos will 
develop and farm two acres if that is 
what a winery needs — another exam- 
ple of their successfully adapting to 
industry needs. 

A new area planted in 1999 was 120 
acres on Roberts Road, east of Rohnert 
Park. Grapes from this ranch (50 acres 
Pinot Noir and 70 Chardonnay) are 
sold to 12 wineries, and 75% of the 
wineries purchasing fruit boast the 
Sangiacomo Vineyards designation on 
the wine label. 

Today, the Sangiacomo family farms 
1,330 acres of vines in the Carneros 
region and 270 acres in the Petaluma 
Gap (150 acres at the Lakeville/ 
Fedrick site and 120 acres on Roberts 
Road). The 1,600 acres are divided into 
14 ranches (see map). 

Table I shows the current acreage 
by cultivar farmed by the Sangiacomo 
family. 


Table I. Sangiacomo Vineyards 
2009 acreage by cultivar 


Pinot Pinot 

Chardonnay Noir Merlot Syrah Gris 
1040.6 480.3 68.7 8.3 2) 

65% 30% 4.3% 0.52% 0.13% 


One hallmark of Sangiacomo family 
viticulture is their commitment to 
farming their large acreage as much 
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smaller blocks, that figure being from 
2.5 to 5 acres. Over the last 10 years, all 
new plantings have been installed in 
5-acre irrigation blocks. 

“Although a ranch, as a whole, 
may be uniform and have similar soil 
profile, aspect, and terrain,” notes 
Steve, “our new vineyard develop- 


ment plans include the ability to farm 
in 5-acre or smaller blocks. All new 
irrigation systems include a _ ball- 
valve at each riser, enabling irrigation 
to be delivered to each vine row. If the 
entire block does not need irrigation, 
we have the ability to irrigate just part 
of a block.” 
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Designing their vineyards as small 
blocks allows the option of treating 
each small block separately, and mak- 
ing input decisions appropriate to that 
particular five acres — another way to 
custom-farm for a client winery. This 
requires an incredible amount of atten- 
tion to detail, but the end result is small 
lots of premium quality fruit that are 
precisely tailored to each winery’s 
expectations. 


Farming strategies 

Sangiacomo family farming capital- 
izes upon site differences, cool growing 
conditions, low yields, and _ tailoring 
specific cultivar/rootstock combina- 
tions to soil types. It is definitely not 
one-size-fits-all for Sangiacomo Vine- 
yards. 

With their special expertise in cool- 
climate viticulture, the family has rec- 
ognized and taken advantage of the 
various mesoclimates within their 
vineyard sites. Their pioneering spirit 
endures, as they have successfully 
planted in areas previously considered 
to be too cool to ripen grapes. 

Management of irrigation, crop 
load, and vine canopy comprise the 
basic elements of the Sangiacomo 
farming focus. “They are not mutually 
exclusive of each other and need equal 
attention to achieve our desired 
results,” notes Steve. 


Irrigation strategies 

Irrigation management is priori- 
tized in order to promote healthy and 
balanced growth of grapevines that 
will properly ripen high-quality fruit. 
Decisions about when to start, and 
how long to irrigate a vineyard block, 
are based on various factors. Table II is 
derived from the Sangiacomo Vine- 
yards Farm Plan. 


Yield management 

Along with farming large acreage 
on a small acreage scale, the San- 
giacomo’ commitment to quality is 
reflected in the yields allowed in their 
vineyards. Tonnages from their ranches 
vary from 2 to 5 tons per acre, all mod- 
est figures. 

Chardonnay yield depends on the 
clone. The Wente clone may yield 2.0 to 
2.5 T/acre, Dijon clones tend to yield 
3.0 to 3.5 T/acre, the Robert Young 
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Table II. Sangiacomo Vineyards 
Lie Farm Plan 


Factors used to determine 
WHEN TO START irrigation 


Visual cues from shoot tip growth/ 
vine growth 


Rainfall data from Spring 

Date of last significant rainfall event 
Vine age and health 

Soil type 

Historical experience 


Soil moisture data: neutron probe and 
gypsum block readings 


Vine water stress data: leaf pressure 
chamber and porometer data 


Cultivar 


Factors used to determine 
HOW LONG to irrigate 


Historical experience 


Impending weather — especially 
potential heat spikes 


Soil type and depth 
Weather reporting stations 
Vine age and health 

Vine growth 


Soil moisture data: neutron probe and 
gypsum block readings 


Vine water stress data: leaf pressure 
chamber readings and porometer data 


clone yields 3.0 to 3.5 T/acre, and 
Clone 4 will yield 4.5 to 5.0 T/acre. 

Pinot Noir yield depends on clone 
and site. Dijon clones at the Roberts 
Road site yield from 2 to 3 T/acre. The 
same clones grown in the Carneros 
region will yield 3.0 to 3.5 T/acre. The 
Pommard and Martini clones tend to 
yield from 3.5 to 4.0 T/acre. 

Small-block custom farming achieves 
this goal. Each block has its target yield 
that assures fruit quality optimization. 
These target yields are closely moni- 
tored, and adjustments made when 
necessary. 


Canopy management 

The Sangiacomos utilize a variety of 
techniques and practices to grow bal- 
anced vines that will produce the pre- 
mium quality fruit that their clients 
demand and expect. 

“We measure and track pruning 
weights on all blocks,” explains Steve. 
“The general rule is: a vine is pruned to 
approximately 10 to 12 buds per 
pound of brush weight. This figure can 
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vary depending upon the site, cultivar, 
and target yield.” 

“Three years of tracking pruning 
weights and bud numbers per vine has 
shown this figure to be a useful guide- 
line,” adds Mike. “If a particular block 
is not performing as expected, the bud 
count/pound pruning weight will be 


adjusted. We do look at the pruning 
weight averages over several years. 
Our goal is to ‘keep an even keel,’ and 
not to over-react to just one year’s 
worth of data.” 

Since 2006, one hedging pass (if 
needed) has been performed on the top 
of Chardonnay vines in late June/ 
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early July to discourage lateral growth 
and resultant shading. Two mechanical 
hedgers are used plus hand-tipping. 
Hand-tipping is utilized early in the 
season, followed by mechanical hedg- 
ing if necessary. 

Basal leaf removal is done to pro- 
vide even, indirect, and filtered sun- 
light into the fruit zone and also to pro- 
vide good air movement. Leaves in the 
interior portion of the canopy are 
removed, and leaves directly above the 
clusters are left on the shoots to mini- 
mize direct exposure of sunlight to the 
fruit, and potential sunburn risk. The 
increased air circulation gained with 
basal leaf removal decreases fungal 
disease pressure. 

In 1993, the Sangiacomos first planted 
various new clone/rootstock combina- 
tions on a vertical shoot positioned (VSP) 
trellis. On high-vigor sites, cross-arm 
trellis experiments aim to more effec- 
tively spread out the canopy to maxi- 
mize the number of exterior leaves, and 
to minimize the amount of potassium 
going into the fruit. 

The fertilization program is based on 
multiple years of bloom-time and vérai- 
son petiole analyses. Bloom-time petiole 
data is monitored and tracked, and soil 
amendments applied post-bloom if nec- 
essary. The data is reviewed in respect to 
the block’s history with a sustainable, 
long-term approach. 

For blocks that may have nutritional 
issues, véraison petiole analysis is done 
to examine the mineral nutrition status 
of those particular vines more closely. 
With this strategy, the family is able to 
direct their energy precisely where 
needed. When fertilization is necessary, 
drip or foliar applications are made. 
Nitrogen, potassium, phosphorus, and 
calcium are applied through fertigation. 
Boron, magnesium, and zinc are applied 
in foliar sprays. 

Vineyard floor management prac- 
tices are dictated by a site’s vigor poten- 
tial and terrain. In low-vigor sites where 
a summer cover crop competes with the 
vines, every tractor row may be tilled. 
Factors such as vine health, rootstock, 
and soil type are all considered. 

Tilling alternate tractor:rows is the 
preferred practice. Cover crops grow- 
ing in tractor rows promote the benefi- 
cial microorganism populations in the 
soil, and the beneficial insect popula- 
tions above ground. The practice is to 
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till alternate rows every other year, so 
each tractor row receives the positive 
effects of the cover crop every other 
year. Permanent cover crop is utilized 
on hillside vineyards where there is 
erosion potential, and also in high- 
vigor sites so the cover crop will com- 
pete with the vines. 

The Sangiacomos responded to the 
2008 damaging spring frost by installing 
four wind machines on the Roberts Road 
ranch. As water availability becomes 
more of an issue, utilizing wind 
machines for frost protection makes eco- 
nomic and ecological sense. 

The Sangiacomo family pioneered 
night harvesting in Sonoma County. 
“In 1991, our mechanics designed and 
built light towers to facilitate night har- 
vesting of grapes,” recalls Mike. “As 
the demand for night-harvested fruit 
increased, we took our light tower 
design to an engineer to make it even 
safer.” They have shared their light 
tower designs with other vineyard 
management companies. 


‘it’s 2:00 AM, 


“We have installed sorting trays 
on trailer platforms in order to facili- 
tate hand-sorting of all grapes, 
including night-harvested fruit,” 
adds Mike. “We have 30 light towers 
that can light up four vine rows each. 
Each night-harvest site usually has 
two or three light towers in that vine- 
yard block.” 

In order to keep track of their all 
vineyard data and timing of opera- 
tions, the Sangiacomos are utilizing a 
new Meristem database technology. 
The software is GlS-referenced, and 
allows tracking of farming inputs 
down to individual vine rows. 
Information gathered in the field is 
input into handheld PDA devices, and 
the updates are sent wireless to the 
main database on a server. 

Employees in the field can access 
the database for real-time updates and 
maps for all vineyard information. 
The family stresses the value of this 
technology as enabling immediate 
access to information regarding the 
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management of their many acres, 
blocks, and ranches spread out over 
Sonoma County. 


Business Strategies 

The primary business strategy of 
the Sangiacomo family is to value 
their relationships with client winer- 
ies and to keep them happy. They can 
offer fruit from their multiple sites 
and ranches, where they have many 
rootstock/clone combinations, soil 
types, and mesoclimates. A winery 
can choose specific blocks in order to 
create optimum blending capabili- 
ties. Since the family will night-har- 
vest, they can deliver cold fruit to a 
winery. Clients benefit from the 
Sangiacomos’ expertise in cool-cli- 
mate viticulture and commitment to 
quality and service. 

Even though the Sangiacomos farm 
1,600 acres of winegrapes, they will sell 
2- to 5-ton lots to a winery. They will 
also sell 10 to 20 tons of multiple lots 
delivered on the same truck (for small 
wineries). 

Another hallmark of the San- 
giacomo family is that their business 
relationships are more partnerships 
than relationships. With some winer- 
ies, these partnerships are long- 
standing, and the Sangiacomo family 
still does business on a handshake 
basis. 

Mark Burningham, partner and 
grape buyer for Benzinger Family 
Winery (Glen Ellen, CA), says, “The 
Sangiacomos and Benzingers have 
operated on a handshake basis for 20 
years. Their energies are focused on 
fruit quality, not on meeting specific 
requirements of a written contract. 

“The Sangiacomos enter into and 
stay in a winery relationship looking at 
the long-term, enduring through the ups 
and downs of the industry — again, 
more of a partnership than a relation- 
ship. Responding to a Benzinger Family 
Winery request in 2008, the 
Sangiacomos began farming four 5-acre 
blocks of Chardonnay organically. They 
will continue with this and apply for 
organic certification after the 2010 grow- 
ing season.” 

As another example of their 
absolute commitment to their relation- 
ship with a client winery, they grow 
two acres of Pinot Gris specifically for 
Ken Bernards (Ancien Wines, Napa, 
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CA). This relationship is based solely 
on a verbal contract. 

Glenn Proctor, broker for Ciatti 
Company and a Sonoma Valley native 
like the present-day Sangiacomos, says 
that the Sangiacomos just “get it.” He 
adds, “They are excellent viticulturists 
who thoroughly understand the wine 
business. The Sangiacomos value their 
client relationships, and understand 
the needs of the grape buyers and the 
industry in general.” 

Of 65 wineries that purchase fruit 
from the Sangiacomos, 32 wineries put 
the vineyard designation on their 
wines. This includes 23 Chardonnays, 
12 Pinot Noirs, 3 Merlots, 4 Syrahs, and 
1 Pinot Gris. 

Greg LaFollette (winemaker for 
Tandem Winery, Sebastopol, CA) 
states, “There is no one better in the 
industry than the Sangiacomo fam- 
ily.” LaFollette began working with 
the Sangiacomos in 1984 while he was 
a guest scientist at Simi Winery. He 
quickly recognized their commitment 
to producing the highest quality fruit 
possible and he reports that the 
Sangiacomo family has always taken 
care of his winery. 

“Tandem would not exist today if 
not for unwavering support of the 
Sangiacomo family,” notes LaFollette. 
“During tough times, the family was 
financially creative. They consistently 
delivered the best fruit possible, which 
allowed Tandem Winery to market their 
wines at the top level.” 

LaFollette echoes what other grape 
buyers say — that with the San- 
giacomos, it 1s a partnership, not a 
mere business relationship. “The 
Sangiacomos are great farmers and ter- 
rific people,” concludes LaFollette. A 
Tandem Pinot Noir and a Chardonnay 
proudly display the Sangiacomo 
Vineyard designation. 


Looking to the future 

“Our family will continue to oper- 
ate as the integration of multiple gen- 
erations,” says Angelo. “Our emphasis 
is to invest in viticultural improve- 
ments in all of our vineyards and grow 
better grapes each year. 

“Although our fourth generation 
are grade school age and younger, 
they will be welcome to be part of the 
family business when the time 
comes.” 


The Sangiacomo family traditions of 
producing premium fruit, caring for 
their land, successful adaptation to 
change, and placing high value on 
their client relationships have served 
them well for 80 years. The winegrape 
industry and those who enjoy drinking 
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GRAPEGROWING 


wine are enriched by these deeply- 
rooted traditions. a 


Editor’s Note: The Sonoma County 
Winegrape Commission gave the 2009 
Viticulture Award of Excellence to the 
Sangiacomo family in June. 


Is a barrel the only way to age a fine wine? Barrel makers would like you to believe that. 


They'd also prefer you not know that we've fine-tuned the art of oak infusion z= 


in French oak barrels. Surprising, but true. If you make a special wine and are 


Rnoesoco 
so deftly that in recent blind tastings, experts chose our flavors over wines aged Cavin 


ome . . . . gone ap 
willing to think outside the barrel, now would be a good time to give us a call, Se 


StaVin Inc, PO.Box 1693, Sausalito,CA 94966 (415) 331-7849 f (415) 331-0516 stavin.com 
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PERFECT STORM REVISITED 


Predicting future trends 
and opportunities 


Deborah Steinthal, Scion Advisors®, 
Erica Valentine, Scion Advisors®, 
John Hinman, Hinman & Carmichael 


ver the next 24 months, con- 

sumer demand for wine will 

continue to grow globally 

and the U.S. consumer will 
lead the way. Industry advisors 
Steinthal, Valentine, and Hinman pre- 
dict, “However, the wine industry will 
see the fallout of weak players as the 
strong get stronger.” 

The Great Recession has acceler- 
ated the professionalization of the wine 
industry. Figure 1 illustrates how wine 
industry A-players are adopting new 
business practices at a faster rate, man- 
aging more strategically, and building 
more financially viable businesses. 

In November 2005, co-authors 
Deborah Steinthal and John Hinman 
published a groundbreaking article: 
“U.S. Wine Market Liberalization by 
2015: Perfect storm forming,” in PWV 
journal, defining a ten-year framework 
for change. We predicted that interlock- 
ing dynamics — the forces of globaliza- 
tion, consolidation, and wine market lib- 
eralization — would drive change in all 
tiers of the wine industry (see Figure 1). 

By 2015, U.S. wine consumers 
would benefit from better access to 
higher quality wines for the price, dra- 
matically accelerating innovation cre- 
ated by the forces of competition. 

Four years later, as we move into 
2010, we are exploring what has really 
changed. The purpose of this article is 
to challenge our assumptions and ask 
ourselves: What is ahead for wine busi- 
ness leaders? How do we prepare for 


future opportunities and challenges? 
We also want to revisit our predictions 
in the context of what we are now call- 
ing “the New Road.” The state of the 
world economy and its impact on the 
wine industry can no longer be 
referred to as a “bump in the road.” 


Last 24 months: New reality 

By December 2007, when we pub- 
lished our update, A Perfect Storm 
Revisited (II), in Wine Business Monthly, 
the industry’s largest players had con- 
tinued to grow through acquisition and 
global sourcing. Globalization was help- 
ing to mitigate production over-supply. 

More states were open to interstate 
shipping. Regulators, driven by whole- 
saler trade associations looking to con- 
trol market access, were at the same 


2. Producer consolidation 

3. Distributor consolidation 
4. Retail consolidation 

5. Wine market liberalization 


© Globalization of supply and demand 
© Producer consolidation 

© Distributor consolidation 

= Retail consolidation 


& Wine market liberalizatio 


1. Globalization of supply and demand 


time making it more complex to mar- 
ket and ship wine direct, legally. This 
was inhibiting wineries and logistics 
providers from building profitable 
new direct-shipping business models. 

Over the last 24 months, notwith- 
standing the new legal complexities, 
winery direct-ship permitting and three- 
tier delivery models have tapped into 
consumer markets for premium and 
super-premium wines that were nonex- 
istent even four years ago. The net effect 
has been to limit growth in this segment 
to those marketers and wineries who 
have heavily invested in the new tech- 
nology, while also empowering con- 
sumers to demand access to premium 
wines in the most restrictive states. 

An unexpected Great Recession 
has had the net effect of accelerating 
some of our predictions and slowing 
down other predictions. Although the 
real ramifications of the Great Reces- 
sion are still unknown, many are 
expecting a long recovery period, with 
long-term impacts on consumer pur- 
chasing behavior. Some impacts include: 
¢ The recession, interstate logistics hur- 
dles, and a concentration of wines above 
$50/bottle have put small wineries in a 
perfect storm predicament, many report- 
ing sales down as much as 40%. 
¢ Big players have been reconfiguring 
and trimming their portfolios to grow 
profits organically instead of getting 
larger through acquisition. 


More consumers 
have better 
access to high 
quality wine. 


2005-2015 


Figure 1: Five interlocking dynamics continue to have a dramatic effect on the wine industry. 
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The New Gaspace Micro Burgundy 
oxygen analyzer has been config- EES SE a Se So ER TSI De SEDO ES GAS Bite eEE — 
ured specially for the analysis of : Requires “micro” volumes of sample to obtain 
head space in wine bottles. an accurate oxygen analysis. 


Featuring a unique sampling system 
and using single bottles for 
analysis, the instrument offers 
repeatable results and a repeatable 
test method. 


One bottle, one test, one specific result. 
Standard heavy duty sampling assembly. 


. Special needles for testing bottles with cork, 
The extensive audit capability synthetic cork, screw cap bottles and metal 
enables traceability and assists closures. 

with excellent quality. 

Tetra pack, bag in box and other types of 
packages can also be tested using the 
flexible wand assembly. 


The instrument has a full audit capability and 
a built-in printer. 


The instrument is great value for money and 
inexpensive to operate. 


. Simple to use and easily demonstrated to 
your Laboratory and Quality personnel. 


Ideal for mobile bottlers to guarantee low oxygen pick up in headspace. 


oe? Te Contact: TCW/The Compleat Winemaker 


lA/ ) mnicholson@tcw-web.com or 707-963-9681 
DIeMENT / 955 Vintage Ave, St. Helena,CA 94574 
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¢ SKU rationalization is hitting even 
the smallest players. 
¢ Thousands of white-tablecloth 
restaurateurs have closed their doors, 
heavily impacting the luxury sector. 
e Luxury consumerism is considered 
“an-American” as consumers globally 
struggle to keep their jobs and feed 
their families. 
¢ Distributor consolidation has esca- 
lated as that segment struggled to sur- 
vive in this economy, essentially shut- 
ting smaller players out of national 
wholesale channels. 
¢ Worn down by industry phases and 
economic cycles, many more wine busi- 
ness owners are looking to exit sooner 
through sale to third parties or to the 
next generation (February 2008 joint 
report published by Scion Advisors/ 
Silicon Valley Bank: “Ownership Transi- 
tions in the Wine Industry.”) 

Most importantly, the pendulum 
has shifted and the industry is more 
competitive and polarized than it was 
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STRONG WILL GET STRONGER 


Pruned, profitable product portfolios 


Focused, differentiated brands 


connections with their favorite brands 


Stronger, leaner teams 


Cash becomes king 


More diverse sales channels 


e Hundreds of new consumer channels launch 


Selective growth thru acquisition 
e Excess grape supply gets absorbed by 


quality up 


Next generation owners step up 


four years ago. Figure 3 illustrates 
how the large, billion-dollar produc- 
ers are more aligned with the very 
large distribution companies and the 
small producers desperately need 


Figure 2: Over the next 24 months, ‘A’ players are 
building more financially viable businesses 


e Wine culture shifts as consumers seek closer social 


¢ Hundreds of new retail private and control labels launch 


$12-$25/bottle wine categories, driving category 


- 


Weak Witt Drop Out 
>$50 category takes long term hit 


>100 ‘hobbyists’ quietly close doors 


Thousands of jobs lost 


Hundreds of equity lines close down 


Thousands of brands drop out of 
national distribution 


Hundreds of properties sell 


Hundreds of properties go into 
foreclosure 


Next generation owners drop out ¥ ai 


new or alternative marketing and dis- 
tribution systems. 

The U.S. wine market is undergoing 
its most difficult cycle in 30 years. As 
large wineries are dominating and con- 


EVALUATING SOIL FERTILITY FOR WINEGRAPES 


Three-day workshop, presented by Neal Kinsey, 
Kinsey Agricultural Services, Inc. 
February 15, 16, 17 -- 2010 
LocaTION: Embassy Suites, NAPA, CA 


Features 100 winegrape soils from various grape-growing areas of the world with emphasis on soils of the United 
States, and particularly soils from the west coast. All samples have been analyzed using the Kinsey / Albrecht 
System of soil analysis that uses specific tests to establish desired nutrient levels for use in winegrape production. 
The basic foundation for determining each nutrient required for achieving excellent soil fertility is provided as a 
specific formula. Each formula is provided and explained by subject covered, and is included as a handout in 


participant’s notebooks, along with copies of all soil tests used for the course. 


Cost: $1,500/person - includes program, breakfast and lunch daily with 
accommodations at Embassy Suites Hotel, Sunday-Tuesday night. 
OR $1,200 per person includes program with lunch only each day. 


OPTIONAL VINEYARD TOUR 
On Thursday, there will be an optional tour for those who would like to visit area vineyards utilizing our testing and fertilization 
program. Soil tests of initial fertility levels and current changes will be shown. This provides an opportunity to see and ask 
questions of growers and their use of this program. Tour from 8:30am to 4:00pm. 
Cost: $150 includes lunch plus am/pm breaks. 


ConrAct: Kinsey Agricultural Services, Inc. 


Tel: 573/683-3880 or 683-4800, or www.kinseyag.com 
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trolling a more limited number of 


RETAIL WHOLESALE PRODUC wholesalers, small wineries are liter- 
s ally being locked out, unable to sell 
A Distributors Large (>$1B) profitably through existing national 


distribution channels. 
Many wholesalers are heavily cash- 
flow-constrained due to the global eco- 
Large nomic downturn and/or debt incurred 
marketing = during recent consolidation dynamics. 
agencies Given economic and competitive pres- 
sures, this market phase could last for 


h 
WI D E N [ N G C H A S M ye ae ee epi! of these forces 


wy is dramatic on under 250,000-case 
ats feria wineries, especially those with portfo- 
Large retailers New specialized Mid-size ' lios in ee: Anta $30 
logistics wineries $60M msrp/bottle. Even A-players, unable to 
companies to $500M : move inventories, are down 30% to 
ce GET 40%, and are discounting heavily. 
New consumer We expect a wave of foreclosures 
networks and bankruptcies among wineries 
most dependent on national channels 
and unable to cover cash require- 
ments over an extended down-cycle. 


producers 


ineries 


Chain stores 


get larger 


Large w 
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Ineries 


Small retailers 


are specialized 


Small w 


MERCUREY 
F RAN C ECE 


De MERCUREY barrels from Nicolas Tarteret Jean-Louis BOSSUET is a forest expert/ 
are crafted in Burgundy for Chardonnay, Pinot Noir, cooper for Merlot, Cabernet Franc, and Cabernet 
and Syrah. Fine grain oak is 100% sourced from Sauvignon. Mr. Bossuet personally sources oak trees 
Mr. Tarteret’s own stave mill in Champagne. | from north of the Loire and Center of France. 
Oak selection is an art form here, , His coopers create their own individual 
and deep toasting an obsession. BOSWELL | barriques from beginning to end. 


1000 Fourth Street Suite 640 * San Rafael, CA 94901 + 415-457-3955 + Fax 457-0304 + http://www.boswellcompany.com 
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WINE GUST NESS ccc 


Figure 4 revisits six key predictions 
from our 10-year framework for U.S. 
wine market liberalization (Wine 
Market 2015). 

Little has moved the business of 
producing, marketing, and selling 
wine forward more efficiently than 


ees 


~ WORLD 
IS BORN 


American AgCredit 


MONEY FOR AGRICULTURE 


the economy. Wine producers have 
not yet been able to quantify the 
impact to their balance sheets of 
either the health effects of wine or the 
green movement, but they are contin- 
uing to benefit from the impact of 


wine consumption by millennials. 


Mcintyre, President 
onterey Pacific Inc. 


CLASS WINE 
IN THE SOIL 


Isn’t it nice to know your go-to financial 
lender understands your business from the 
ground up? Since 1916 American AgCredit 
has been lending money and providing 


services for agriculture. 


It’s our business — our only business. 


_ Call 800.800.4865 today or visit www.agloan.com. 
‘A part of the Farm Credit system. qual Opportunity Lender. 


x it 
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Key predictions in next 24 months: 
“The new road?” 

Inspired by the Granholm Supreme 
Court judgment, the dream of deregu- 
lation has not played out in exactly the 
way the industry has anticipated. 

We predict that by 2012 stronger play- 
ers will emerge with more financially 
viable and technologically sophisticated 
wine businesses. They will provide better 
quality wine even more suited to today’s 
emerging consumers, and will be posi- 
tioned to take advantage of emerging 
marketing channels. 

Rob McMillan (founder of the Wine 
Practice at Silicon Valley Bank), fore- 
sees rough seas through mid-2010 for 
producers with cash flow issues or 
strictly luxury-priced portfolios. “For 
those willing to do the hard work 
required to sell-though inventories 
over the next six months, their business 
should begin to stabilize by the end of 
2010,” predicts McMillan. 

Rather than struggle through the 
current economic and industry chal- 
lenges, more first-generation, luxury- 
brand owners will seek exit strategies 
by selling their businesses and proper- 
ties rather than weathering the storm. 

The biggest industry challenges are 
still ahead. At greatest risk are wineries 
without scale in the national market 
(under 250,000 cases) and continuing 
to depend on traditional marketing 
models that rely on distributor sales 
forces. The primary hurdle facing these 
small wineries is assessing how to 
profitably build sustained national 
sales volumes, with gross margins at 
least at 50% of sales revenues. 

“National sales channels that con- 
tribute less than 50% margins are most 
likely not sustainable, especially since 
most wine business models are so 
dependent on capital-hungry assets,” 
says Hank Salvo (Scion Advisors 
Partner and former Robert Mondavi 
Winery CFO). 

Some will survive and potentially 
prosper by tightening their product 
portfolios, improving branding, and 
upgrading their teams and business 
practices. Those most likely to prosper 
long-term will radically change how 
they sell to the trade and consumers. 

Looking ahead to 2012, five inter- 
locking dynamics continue to be 


That Fit 
Your Site 
and Budget 


From tanks that hold hundreds of thousands 

of gallons, to just 350 gallons, we build to suit 
your project. Ourknowledgeable, experienced 
professionals are ready to help you with one-on- 
one expertise and industry-leading technology 
— a Westec tradition for 29 years. Our tanks are 
manufactured by our expert craftsmen from the 
highest quality materials, and our custom-design 
tanks have pricing comparable to standard ones. 


“The professionals at Westec are knowledge- 
able, responsive, creative, and service-ori- 
ented. They designed and custom built an 
innovative, cost-effective solution for my 
winery.” — Merry Epwarps, Merry Epwarps 
Wines, MEREDITH VINEYARD ESTATES, INC. 


Please contact us today for 
more information, a tour of 
our manufacturing facility, 
and an estimate for 

your next job. 


New 


overflow, small lot 
production, 


OxBox — 
standard or custom- 
designed channel 
units, installation 
and service 


CORPORATION 


‘STEC (707) 431-9342 


TANK & EQUIPMENT, CO. westectank.com 


Custom tanks, catwalks and equipment for the wine and beverage industries 
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PREDICTION: Global wine consumption 
will grow from $107 billion at 5% per year 
(Wine Institute, December 2006). 


2009 REALITY CHECK: 


e 2008 U.S. Wine consumption grew for the 
15th consecutive year. Through April 2009, 


about 5 percent by volume. Millennial 
consumption grew by 23% in 2008. 

e Wine Market Council 2008 report, and 
Jon Fredrickson in September 8, 2009, Press 
Democrat article: Makers of high-end wines 
caught in ‘dead zone.’ 


total wine shipments in California increased 


PREDICTION: U.S. will become the world’s 
number one consumer of wine by 2010 
(Wine Institute, Dec. 2006). 


2009 REALITY CHECK: 


e For the first time, the US surpassed Italy 
in total wine consumption in 2008 — with 
27.3 million hectoliters vs. 26 for Italy. 
(International Organization of Vine and 
Wine — VinExpo, April 2009) 


PREDICTION: Small wineries’ wine sales, 


over $5 billion (MKF Mar. 2007). 


2009 REALITY CHECK: 

¢ 2009 sales should be up overall with new 
DTC launches from major players such as 
QVC, New York Times, USA Today, and the 
Wall Street Journal. 


increasingly important for winery 
CEOs. These dynamics are straining 


shipping direct, will grow from $2 billion to 


Figure 4: 2009 Reality Check 
Revisiting predictions from 2007 


PREDICTION: U.S. wine industry will be 
appreciably deregulated by 2015. 


2009 REALITY CHECK: 


¢ We now know that the pendulum has 
shifted, and wine direct sales have become a 
bureaucratic regulatory licensing bonanza 
for many states. By September 2009, it has 
become more complex to ship wine across 
state lines. 


e Although winery direct sales data is 
not available, more consumers are buying 
wine directly from online marketers, 
telemarketing merchants and cataloguers 
than ever before. Notable: TV’s OVC 
channel is marketing wine, WSJ.com is 
selling >$90 million in wine; New York Times, 
USA Today (and many more) are making 
their consumer database available to 
sophisticated wine merchants with the 
ability to direct ship in all channels. 


PREDICTION: U.S. wine trade policy and 
regulations will encourage innovation 

and participation. 

2009 REALITY CHECK: 

¢ Many initiatives are in play, and we assert 
that the recession will become the mother of 


innovation as a critical mass of smaller 
players struggles to succeed. 


both large and small players, forcing 
major operational changes along with 


Our services include: 


The wine industry has trusted 
Kennedy/Jenks Consultants for 
professional environmental 
engineering services since the 
1950's. We specialize in providing 
cost-saving, sustainable solutions 
to meet winery needs. 


+ Wastewater 

- Water Supply 

+ Storm Water 

- Solid Waste 

- Facility Planning 

+ Design 

* Construction Management 
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PREDICTION: Integrated distribution models 
will serve large and small players, aided 
by new technology — driving efficiencies 
in production and distribution. 


2009 REALITY CHECK: 


e Larger players, more able to invest in 
technology, are moving into integrated 
inventory management platforms with key 
distributors and customers. 


e Smaller players are struggling to keep 
inventories on distributor floors as non- 
performing SKU’s are dropped. 


e Filling the void, new distribution 
business models are investing in technology 
enabling smaller producers to find new 
paths to market and ship direct to trade 

and consumer. 


¢ Integrating with communications, 
ecommerce and fulfillment systems, 
experienced compliance solutions such 

as E-Compli are positioned to support legal 
shipping direct to trade and consumers. 


e Now in development throughout the 
industry is the “integrated” business 
model, where one business entity combines 
winery, import-and retail operations (legal 
in California), and utilizes both direct 
shipping and three-tier delivery to fulfill 
national market orders obtained from 
different marketing sources. 


new modes of marketing and distribu- 
tion to better engage with consumers. 


v4 
st 


Mechanical weed control is perfect for 


+ Hazardous Materials 


e: Bob Chrobak@KennedyJenks.com 
t: 415.243.2150 
www.KennedyJenks.com/wine 


retro 


- Air Emissions and Odors 
+ Regulatory Compliance Support 
+Land-Use Permitting/CEQA 


organic or sustainable agriculture programs. 


Choose from our mowers or tillers, 

or combine them! 

Model KIMCO-9300 in-row tiller 
Model M-9700 in-row mower 


MANUFACTURING INC 


Kimco Mfg., Inc. - Toll Free 1.800.356.9641 - www.kimcomfg.com 
9200 W. Barstow Fresno, CA 93723 
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Global grape supply pressures will 
exist: There is no substitute for 
brand strength. 

A-brands are defined by increas- 
ingly efficient supply chain practices; 
established, healthy distribution chan- 
nel management; and strong cash flow 
disciplines. Global procurement man- 
agement by large wine companies, in 
tandem with crop reductions caused 
by Mother Nature, have put grape sup- 
plies more in balance with normal mar- 
ket trends. This will help the path to 
stability for growers who are posi- 
tioned to weather the drop in demand 
for the 2009 and, possibly 2010, crops. 

Contrary to industry predictions less 
than six months ago, oversupply is a real- 
ity everywhere — a trend that is expected 
to persist throughout the world. Pricing 
will likely continue to take hits. Growers 
that have catered to luxury wineries are 
facing drastic drops in demand. Over- 
leveraged growers will be in trouble 
when their grapes go unsold. 


Large wine producers with global 
sourcing options will profit from the 
resurgence of the popular premium 
price point segment and are using new 
inventory tracking and transportation 
technology to profitably shift supplies 
from market to market. Small players 
will experiment with new sales chan- 
nels that will maintain image and drive 
cash flow from higher volume and 
lower-priced offerings. 

Banking pressures and cash-con- 
strained businesses will limit the 
launch of secondary tiers, while fuel- 
ing the production of private or control 
labels, a common trend during periods 
of excess supply. 


Consolidation will likely continue in 
all three tiers: Margins shrink on 
all sides; 85% of retail space will 
be occupied by 10 wine 
companies. 

a. PRODUCERS will learn to navigate 
a polarized wine market landscape: 


Get the best out of your grapes. 


The Europress exclusively by Euro-Machines 


comprising the large, multi-billion dol- 
lar corporations on the one hand and 
the small to large privately held wine 
businesses on the other (see Figure III) 
— each operating quite differently and 
playing to different margins. 

Major players Diageo and Constella- 
tion will continue to pull back from acqui- 
sitions, seek synergies from merging their 
multiple operating units in 2009, and 
focus on gaining greater control of their 
distributors and market efficiencies. 

The top 20 wine brands will use their 
market presence and line extensions (and 
new brands) to reinforce their value to 
national distributor portfolios. 

Chris Indelicato (CEO, Delicato 
Family Vineyards) says, “Wine is a 
hard sell because of the required 
knowledge base: larger wineries that 
can afford to field sophisticated mar- 
keting and sales teams will continue to 
gain market share.” 

The cost of promoting small pro- 
ducers is simply too steep for large 


Euro-Machines offers high-quality equip- 
ment based on your vision to bring out 
the best of every vine, with our proven 
history in the careful handling of grapes 
and together our love of good wine. 


Europress 6-320 hl 
Europress-Cool with cooling jacket 
Euroselect berry selector 
Destemmer crushers 
Sorting equipment 
Conveyor belts 
Vibrating tables 
Custom-made tanks 
Pumps 
Braud grape harvesters 
and much more 


= 
Euro-Machines 


Vineyard and Winery Equipment 


Euro-Machines, Inc. 

West: Fairfield, CA 94534 - Phone 707-864-5800 
East: Culpeper, VA 22701 - Phone 540-825-5700 
info@euromachinesusa.com 
Wwww,euromachinesusa.com 


A subsidiary of Scharfenberger Company Germany 
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distributors to afford. This is also the 
reason for the resurgence of spirits 
as a driver of distributor profit mar- 
gins. Spirits are an easier sell and 
demand is driven by substantial pro- 
ducer investments in advertising 
and marketing. 

Seeking national distribution mus- 
cle through an acquisition strategy, 
portfolio builders such as Bill Foley 
(see www.foleywinegroup.com) or 
Jean-Charles Boisset (see www.deloach 
vineyards.com) and focused private 
equity players such as The Vincraft 
Group will buy more wine brands. 

According to Pete Scott (Vincraft 
CEO), “The acquisition of Kosta 
Browne Winery is just the beginning of 
a wine portfolio comprising small- 
scale ultra-premium or luxury-tier 
California wineries.” 

Competition for consumer “share of 
mind” will intensify in the U.S. market: 

1) Wineries in every state will cre- 
ate new tourism opportunities and 


reach more consumers with educa- 
tional experiences; 

2) Companies like Crushpad in San 
Francisco (soon to be in Manhattan along 
with City Winery), are building on a 
“consumer as producer” trend, offering 
hands-on winemaking experiences; 

3) Global competition from 
Australia, Chile, and Argentina will only 
be tempered by a weakening dollar. 

Many more wineries will experi- 
ment with evolving direct-to-trade and 
consumer channels and will continue 
to develop brands that are relevant to a 
new generation of consumers. New 
Web 2.0 tools will enable wine brands 
to connect to new consumer networks, 
build awareness, and engage con- 
sumers — and learn to staff, drive 
strategy, and ultimately monetize 
“social networking.” 

Rachel Dumas-Rey (CEO of Compli, 
a leading beverage compliance services 
company) says: “Over the next 24 
months, wineries that intend to survive 
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and prosper will invest in the most effi- 
cient and productive direct shipping 
logistics solutions. Regulatory compli- 
ance is a moving target and so key to 
both top- and bottom-line growth.” 

b. DistripuTors have consolidated 
from five to four major distributor houses, 
leaving most mid-size wineries in a worst- 
case situation. Over the next 24 months, 
the three-tier distribution system will 
become even less available to small play- 
ers. Small wine businesses will continue to 
seek out alternative paths to market. 

State regulators will invest in technol- 
ogy to enforce existing regulations rather 
than making access for consumers easier. 
Renewed competition from spirits and 
craft beer will cut into the wine category’s 
“share of mind” with large distributors. 
Pre-packaged cocktails will infringe on 
wine sales, with TV ads driving con- 
sumer pull at retail and eroding market 
share for wine. 

Anti-trust will become a new legal 
battle front. Consolidation could 
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encounter a backlash on both sides — 
wholesale and retail. Demand will 
increase for integrated logistics mod- 
els. Consolidation among these models 
will blur the lines between logistics 
providers and agency or e-retail mod- 
els: mywinesdirect.com; wine.com; 
Adams Wine Group; Inertia Beverage 
Group; Winetasting Network; Copper- 
peak, and Provino, among many others. 

c. RETAILER business models will 
also undergo dramatic change. Over 
the next 24 months lawsuits currently 
pending in the federal court system 
will force regulators to revisit discrimi- 
natory regulations that impact retailer 
markets. Retail powerhouses will 
expand very profitable private and 
control label offerings, and will add to 
the competition for the consumer 
“share of mind.” 

Brick and mortar stores such as 
Safeway and Beverages & More 
(BevMo) will be selling more wine 
direct than they have in the last two 
years. Retailers who jumped in over 
the past few years with direct shipping 
across state lines will take cautionary 
steps in anticipation of a more open 
(but still complex) state direct ship- 
ment permit system. 

As regulatory bodies continue to 
clarify and interpret state law, we will 
continue to see more integrated new 
business models enter the wine indus- 
try over the next 24 months. More com- 
pliant e-retailer models, trusted mer- 
chants, and third-party marketing 
agent businesses will emerge — on the 
back of a new generation of wine clubs 
and hundreds of new consumer net- 
works such as Snooth, Wall Street 
Journal, Sunset Wine Club, New York 
Times, and winestilsoldout.com. 


Slow economic recovery will slow 
wine market liberalization: 
Producers and retailers will 
scramble to understand and 
position for a new generation of 
wine consumers. 

The Great Recession has catalyzed 
a consumption shift: a largely Baby 
Boomer-driven wine economy will 
soon be supplanted by Millennials. 
Baby Boomers, driving growth in wine 
consumption for the past 30 years, will 
enter retirement in droves. As they 


adjust to fixed incomes, they will con- 
sume their cellar reserves and “down- 
size” their purchases, both by volume 
and price point. 

Millennials, who will become a larger 
consuming population than Boomers, 
will pick up some of the slack. Some are 
already adventurously seeking out 
imported wines and new wines. 

Nutrition, wellness, and green planet 
movements (biodynamic, organic, sus- 
tainability practices) have yet to prove to 
be growth drivers for the wine category. 
Consumers will continue to seek quality 
regardless of origin, and more than ever 
before, they will demand value. 

ENGAGEMENT®db, a July 2009 report 
published by Wetpaint and Altimeter 
(available online at www.engagement 
db.com/ downloads / ENGAGEMENT 
db_Report_2009.pdf) indicates that the 
most valuable brands in the world are 
experiencing a direct correlation between 
top financial performance and deep social 
media engagement. Social media already 


allows wine customers to share their pref- 
erences in real time, as aging media pun- 
dits become marginalized and irrelevant 
to today’s consumers. 

Over the next 24 months, wine cul- 
ture will shift as consumers seek closer 
social connections with their favorite 
brands and continue to rapidly adopt 
social network technology to share 
their authentic stories. 

One great example is the Benziger 
Winery (Sonoma, CA) 2009 harvest 
video, which has attracted wine tweet- 
ers and drives people to their Facebook 
fan page. Imagine — a Gary Vayner- 
chuk for each winery! 

Social media could make direct-to- 
trade programs even more viable if 
wine fulfillment and distribution 
challenges can be worked out cost- 
effectively. Liberalization will open 
up slowly as permits get easier to 
acquire and as states understand the 
tax value of eliminating caps on con- 
sumer shipments. 
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Wine has become mainstream and is 
now an American tradition. While many 
wine industry leaders would say that today 
they have a “tiger by the tail” and chaos 
prevails, we still hold by our analogy: 

“A perfect storm gathering has 
generated monumental change, and 
by year 2015, the wine and alcoholic 
beverage distribution system will be 
more efficient, and more unforgiv- 
ing of failure, than it is today. 

The challenges are now multifac- 
eted and more complex than ever 
before: regional, national, and global in 
scope. They include legal, political, 
and cultural developments. The speed 
of change is accelerated by economic 
drivers, technological innovation, and 
the forces of globalization.” 


How to prepare for opportunity: 
Strategies strong players are 
adopting 

Rather than just “battening down 
the hatches,” well-positioned wine 
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business leaders are supporting their 
crew with tools, training, and other 
lifeline supports to ride out the storm. 
Strong and strategically focused lead- 
ership is vital in steering wineries 
through these challenging times. Here 
are some important practices and 
strategies to consider: 

Everyone on deck. Everyone at 
small and mid-size wineries should 
be actively selling, on the road and in 
person, in constant communication 
with the trade, brokers, distributors, 
consumers, and the media, through 
traditional means and the rapidly 
expanding online network communi- 
ties that includes social media and 
bloggers. 

Increase productivity by develop- 
ing your team. With more talent avail- 
able during this recession phase, con- 
sider hiring stronger, more productive 
people; investing in better communica- 
tions and systems; and developing 
improved execution practices. 
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Grow your competitive advan- 
tages. In a highly competitive market, 
most wineries need to assess and 
improve customer/consumer relation- 
ship management systems and disci- 
plines; expand use of market and cus- 
tomer information; and _ support 
constant improvement processes 
around production, packaging, distrib- 
ution and supply chain. 

Investigate new ways to convert 
your customers to brand advocates. 
Every brand needs to figure out how to 
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ANTI-OXIDATIVE POTENTIAL 


Clark Smith 


odern techniques have 

brought terrific progress to 

wine production since World 

War II, resulting in increas- 
ingly sound and well-made wines. Yet 
modern practice has surprising blind 
spots. In this column, Don Neel (PWV 
publisher), is giving me the opportu- 
nity to explore a post-modern view of 
winemaking, assessing what we have 
gained and lost in the modernization 
process. 

A compelling example is our 
shallow understanding of reductive 
strength. Stacked up against the rou- 
tine measurements of pH, TA, alcohol, 
VA, and free SO, perhaps the single 
most important thing a winemaker can 
know about a wine is its anti-oxidative 
properties. These dictate a wine’s 
resiliency to oxygen exposure, its aro- 
matic openness, and its longevity 
potential — how good it tastes right 
now and how well it will cellar. 

What could be more important? Yet 
this characteristic, central to aromatic 
expression, sensory defects, shelf life, 
and cellaring choices, is never mea- 
sured and seldom even considered. 

At U.C. Davis, Professor Vern 
Singleton tried for decades to interest 
students in manometric oxygen deple- 
tion. When I arrived at the Department 
of Viticulture & Enology in Wickson 
Hall in 1980, I discovered, parked 
under the first-floor stairs, an oxygen 
uptake analyzer Singleton had 
abandoned after trying to interest stu- 
dents in its value. 


ris 


Manometric oxygen depletion was 
originally adapted to wine analysis ina 
1929 doctoral dissertation by Jean 
Michel Ribereau-Gayon, later succes- 
sor to Louis Pasteur as the Director of 
the University of Bordeaux. That is 80 
years ago. Yet his study remains in 
obscurity today despite its central 
importance to winemaking. 


Open and Shut case 

Any observant winemaker or atten- 
tive wine collector knows that young 
wines, especially tannic ones or miner- 
ally ones, exhibit aromas that are 
“closed.” That is, they have less appar- 
ent fruity intensity than they develop 
later in their lives, and often, in youth, 
reveal greater flavor intensity on the 
palate than in the nose.’ They may 
even produce sulfides in youth, which 
ageing will dissipate. 

Oddly, wine ageing is easier to 
explain to the novice than to the 
modern enologist. Randall Grahm of 
Bonny Doon Vineyard (Santa Cruz, 
CA), taught me how to speak about it 
plainly to normal people: Wine is a liv- 
ing thing. It has chi, the Chinese life 
energy. When it is young, it is best 
served to exchange chi with the world 
around it. When it is old, it must guard 
its chi. Life energy diminishes during 
ageing, so starting out with an excess is 
a good thing. It is like testosterone — if 
your 15-year-old son has no pimples, 
he may not be happily married at 65. 

That kind of talk will freak out aca- 
demically-trained enologists. The topic 
I am discussing is “reductive strength,” 
or the somewhat more digestible term 


“anti-oxidative power,” oxidation and 
reduction being opposite directions on 
the same street. 

Despite its value, this area of study 
receives almost no attention in the wine- 
making community. Instead, longevity 
is linked to indirect measures like pH, 
without regard to differences in com- 
position and style goals such as 
between Sauvignon Blanc and Caber- 
net Sauvignon, for example. 

Singleton’s white elephant under the 
stairs was a Warburg (“vahr’ berg”) appa- 
ratus, which measures O> uptake. Inside 
the enclosed Warburg flask, a vacuum is 
created by chemical or biological activity, 
which consumes oxygen over time. 
Invented by Nobel laureate Otto Heinrich 
Warburg,’ it was originally intended to 
assess the viability of incubated tissue 
slices, but soon found broader interest, 
including in winemaking. 

Warburg’s device is used today to 
measure a sample’s Specific Oxygen 
Uptake Rate (SOUR), (the speed with 
which oxygen is initially taken up), by 
clocking vacuum buildup with a 
manometer and a stopwatch. More 
valuable for wine, a Warburg device 
can also estimate a sample’s total oxy- 
gen uptake potential. 

Total uptake and initial consumption 
rate are only loosely related. In Bob 
Dylan’s immortal words, “How much 
abuse will you be able to take? There’s 
no way to tell by your first kiss.”* 


Reviewing the basics 

Oxidizing agents take up electrons, 
while reducing agents contribute them. 
This puts redox on the same footing as 
acid-base chemistry, an acid being a 
compound that contributes a proton 
(H+) and a base being a compound 
that takes up a proton. 

We have two ways of talking about 
acidity: pH and TA (titratable acidity). 
A wine’s pH measures the concentra- 
tion of free, dissociated protons as a 
fractional power of 10. (The protons 
are like cops on the beat.) Its impor- 
tance is as a speedometer of ageing; it 
has little impact on taste. 

TA measures all the available acidic 
protons, whether free or bound. (These 
protons are like cops on the payroll.) 
Tartness accompanies a high TA. TA 
and pH are only loosely related, and it 
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is possible to have a wine with a high 
TA and also a high pH, or lots of titrat- 
able protons but a low concentration of 
free protons, leading to a wine that 
tastes tart but spoils fast. 

To one extent or another, wine gob- 
bles up oxygen. We can speak of a 
wine’s current reductive rate, its 
momentary oxidative state, and its 
total reactive potential over its lifetime. 
The momentary degree of reduction 
can vary day to day, and is related to 
the free concentration of readily avail- 
able electrons, also known as the rH, or 
redox potential. Lifetime oxidation 
potential is analogous to titratable 
acidity, because it addresses the total 
reactive capacity of the wine. 

But in acid-base chemistry, things 
happen quickly. This is where our anal- 
ogy breaks down. Acid-base reactions 
come to equilibrium instantaneously, 
making it possible to titrate rapidly to 
an endpoint. TA is the acid taste right 
this minute. Not so for oxidation- 
reduction reactions. 

The reactive chain of wine oxidation 
takes years to sort out, because the 
fastest reactions are not the most kinet- 
ically favored. Electrons initially form 
free radicals with the most reactive 
species around (often oxygen or hydro- 
gen), and over time, these attack other 
species, eventually resulting in oxi- 
dized flavors, browning, and biological 
activity. The process is very slow. 

Within one year of Warburg’s inven- 
tion, Ribereau-Gayon’s 1929 inspiration 
was born of the realization that phenolic 
oxidation is accelerated by raising pH. 
We now know that the reactive species is 
the phenolate ion, which is present at 
high pH, with a pKa’ of about 9.0. By 
shifting the wine solution to pH 12, com- 


plete oxygen uptake occurred within 
hours rather than years. 

Later, Singleton painstakingly 
showed that the accelerated reactions 
in a Warburg apparatus were not as 
complete as they would be if the reac- 
tion proceeded slowly at wine pH; that 
is, the total amount consumed at high 
pH was never as much as the same 
wine would gobble up in its natural 
course. But as an index, the method 
proved very useful, because when 
comparing one wine to another, the rel- 
ative consumption of oxygen gives a 
useful indication of overall longevity 
and fragility to oxidation. 

Despite its commercial utility as a 
quick-and-dirty bellwether, a careful 
scientist like Vern Singleton was not 
enthusiastic about pushing the method 
as a non-quantitative index. What was 
needed was for winemakers to take the 
practical hint and incorporate the 
index into their routines on their own. 

But as it turned out, no dice, and 
here we are 30 years later without any 
clue about what Singleton was driving 
at. Forces are converging today to engi- 
neer a global winemaking train wreck 
centered around our ignorance of 
reductive strength: ripeness, screw- 
caps, organics, and complex oxygena- 
tion effects can produce results that are 
painful but instructive, challenging our 
understanding of how wine works. 


The secret life of wine 

Due to complex electrode interac- 
tions, redox measurements of wine are 
notoriously difficult to obtain, and so 
far there is no standard method. The 
reactive redox ladder is subject to 
kinetic inhibition, easily disturbed by 
measuring devices, and useful num- 
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bers are never wholly reliable. Ask any 
collector the true test of age worthi- 
ness: “Only time will tell.” 

It is said that the Eskimos have no 
use for the word “snow.” They need 
richer distinctions: powder, slush, 
black ice. In the same way, we should 
try to avoid lumping together dis- 
parate styles as “wine,” and recognize 
that the characteristics of Riesling and 
our goals for market acceptance bear 
no resemblance to those of Cabernet 
Sauvignon. 

However the post-WWII revolution 
that introduced reductive winemaking 
to Riesling has been equally applied to 
Cabernet, with disastrous results. The 
Germans invented reductive winemak- 
ing in order to preserve freshness in 
Rieslings, and then conned the French 
into following suit in Bordeaux, where 
under Emile Peynaud’s scientific sys- 
tem, oxygen suddenly became the 
enemy of all wine. 

Tannins require oxygen for proper 
evolution. This is the basis of chocolate 
making, where it is called “conching.” 
The highly phenolic cocoa extract is 
pumped around and falls in sheets, 
which expose sufficient surface for 
continual O, saturation, feeding the 
building of structural colloids through 
controlled, limited oxidative polymer- 
ization that absorbs tremendous quan- 
tities of oxygen. The result is dark 
chocolate, which retains the bitterness 
of cocoa but is profoundly hard rather 
than harsh. If milk protein is then 
added, these polymers cooperatively 
bind, reducing astringency and creat- 
ing the soft mouthfeel we associate 
with milk chocolate. 

Concomitant with its structure-build- 
ing effects, precision micro-oxygenation 
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(MOx) allows winemakers to measure, 
without additional equipment, the speed 
with which oxygen is taken up.’ A wine 
that will consume 4 ml/liter/month 
(sometimes called a “barrel equivalent” 
because a barrel gives about 1 ml/L/mo) 
will drop 0.1 ppm per day. At the moment 
of dryness, a typical Cabernet will con- 
sume around 60 times this amount, which 
means it can deplete a saturation of 8.5 
ppm dissolved oxygen (D.O.) in a few 
days, and, if protected from oxygen, will 
become quite reductive. 

The same wine a few months after 
SO, addition will have decreased its 
Oy appetite an order of magnitude, 
and a couple of years later will reach a 
point where it cannot even consume 
what the barrel is giving it (1.0 barrel 
equivalent). Volatile acidity (VA) will 
begin to increase as Acetobacter is pro- 
vided available oxygen to feed its 
metabolism. 

Grapes submitted to extended 
hangtime will behave entirely differ- 
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ently. When challenged with oxygen 
immediately post-fermentation, rather 
than taking 60 barrel equivalents 
(BEQ) for a month, they might take 30 
BEQ for three days. Thus 90% of a 
wine’s reductive strength can be lost 
due to field oxidation, robbing a 
decade of cellaring longevity in three 
weeks of field oxidation on the vine. 


The over-rated reactant 

In the absence of catalysts, oxygen 
is actually a very poor oxidizing 
agent in wine. It will raise redox lev- 
els, but is not very reactive. In 1986, 
Singleton published the mechanism 
of phenolic reactivity, the famous vic- 
inal diphenol cascade,’ which, in a 
nutshell, stimulates covalent bonding 
of unoccupied positions on a phenol 
ring containing two adjacent -OH 
groups (and spins off hydrogen per- 
oxide as a side product). Species 
bonding to the ring include an antho- 
cyanin, another diphenol, a sulfide 
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such as H,S, ethyl mercaptan, or a 
sulfur-containing peptide. 

In each case the vicinal diphenol is 
recreated to react again, except the 
alkyl substitution of the ring lowers the 
pKa of phenolate oxidation from about 
9.0 to 8.5, effectively doubling reaction 
speed. This explains Ducournau’s sur- 
prising early discovery that oxy- 
genated wines at first increase in 
reductive strength. Feed a wine oxygen 
and its appetite increases. It is like 
bodybuilding — do it right, and you 
get stronger, not weaker. Oxygenation 
is not oxidation. 


Lees 

Phenolic reactivity is not the only 
source of reductive reactivity. An 
active fermentation can consume a 
saturation in hours. But post-fermen- 
tation yeast breakdown products 
such as cell walls, fatty acids from cell 
membranes, and various proteins and 
peptides, are also extremely effica- 
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cious in gobbling up dissolved oxy- 
gen. In my _ experience, their 
effectiveness depends on how much 
is in suspension and how much cells 
have broken down. Lees influence 
can be profound. White wines with 
nine months of batonage can take five 
years to come around in the bottle. 


Minerality 

Here is enology’s most unfortunate 
and promising intellectual mud 
wrestling arena. On one hand, mineral- 
ity is an obvious trait acknowledged by 
connoisseurs and the preponderance of 
winemakers. On the other hand, we 
have no idea what it is, and it retains 
the academic status of “bigfoot” and 
“flying saucers.” 

Let us split those hairs another time. 
For now, you have my testimony that a 
telltale buzz in the finish, apparently 
associated with either special bedrock 
or with living soils, seems to add 
reductive strength to wines when we 
MOx them: 

Lees and minerality as sources of 
reductive strength have never, to my 
knowledge, been investigated with a 
Warburg device, and it is not clear to 
me: whether high pH conditions 
would accelerate these reactions in 
the same way phenolic oxidation is 
speeded up. 


Opening our eyes 

Trouble is brewing on these issues. 
As we learn how to pick grapes at 
proper maturity, we intensify phenolic 
vigor. Add to this sophisticated lees 
stirring techniques, increased mineral- 
ity associated with minimum tillage, 
and other enlightened viticultural 
practices, along with the trend toward 
screwcap closures, and the likelihood 
of wines that do not show well in 
youth looms large. 

Awareness of reductive strength, 
and perhaps a Warburg device in your 
winery lab, is a good way to start diag- 
nosing problems before the market- 
place does it for you. a 


Footnotes 
' One contributing cause for this phenome- 
non is undoubtedly the aromatic masking that 
occurs when such wines produce aromatic sul- 
fides such as H»S and mercaptans (known out- 
side the wine industry as thiols). It is also likely 
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that in their reduced state, fruity elements such 
as Maillard reaction products (hazelnut, tawny 
port, bacon) are positively charged (N+ groups) 
and therefore non-volatile, but when oxidized, 
accept an electron and become charge-neutral 
and thus released from the polar aqueous 
solution into the aroma. 

* http://www. jewishvirtuallibrary.org/ 
jsource/judaica/ejud_0002_0020_0_20616.html 

> http://www.ne-wea.org/LabManual/ 
sour.htm 

* from “Sweetheart Like You” on Infidels: 
“What's a sweetheart like you doin’ in a dump 
like this?” 

> pH at which ionization is 50%. 

° A frustration academics have encountered 
in studying Ducournau’s methodology is that 
suitable methods to automate wine treatment 
have yet to be developed. Sensory assessment 
of aldehyde, sulfides, and the openness or 
closedness of aromas have proven the simplest 
and most sensitive methods. Oh, no — 
researchers would actually need to be trained to 
taste! 

Think of rejecting the notion that the driver 
of a car can navigate from A to B as scientifi- 
cally unsound because the best navigation 
method is to look out the windshield and steer 
the car. Unpiloted vehicles would of course 
simply crash, “proving” that cars do not work! 
The researcher simply needs to realize that the 
human element — the skilled driver — is essen- 
tial to such a study. The enological community's 
“unbiased” studies of micro-ox are similarly 
absurd. 

7 Am. J. Enol. & Vitic., March 1987; 38: 
69-77. 

® “A survey of wine aging reactions, espe- 
cially with oxygen.” Vernon I. Singleton. Amer. 
Soc. Enol. Vitic., Proceedings 50th Anniversary 
Meeting, Seattle p. 323-344 (2000). 


Clark Smith is the winemaker for 
WineSmith and founder of the wine tech- 
nology firm Vinovation. He is a leading 
authority on the enhancement of wine 
structure and a vocal proponent of living 
soil. He writes and lectures widely on an 
innovative view of winemaking portrayed 
on www.grapecraft.com. 
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WANE MAKING rrr 


Monitoring microbes 
during cellaring/bottling 


Lisa Van de Water, 
Vinotec Napa 


fter yeast and malolactic fer- 
mentation have completed, and 
. wines settle down for varying 
» © periods of cellaring in tanks or 
barrels, they are still susceptible to 
spoilage microbes. Some of these are 
aerobic; some are anaerobic and do not 
require oxygen for their metabolism. 

At bottling, wines should be evalu- 
ated carefully for microbial stability, to 
decide whether filtration or other bot- 
tling preparation options are necessary. 
Bottling wines with active microbes, 
and with substrates to nurture them, 
risks disaster. Aerobic microbes are sel- 
dom a problem in the bottle, but anaer- 
obic microbes may wreak havoc. 


Please see “Monitoring Microbes During 
Fermentation,” (PWV Journal, September/ 
October 2009) and “Spoilage microbe pop- 
ulation fluctuations during winemaking 
— causes, effects, solutions” by Robert 
Tracy (PWV Journal, May/June 2009). 


Candida cantarelli (common cycloheximide- 
resistant cellar yeast) 


Typical cells of Dekkera/Brettanomyces 


Cultures of contaminants from bottling line 


MICROBES IN THE CELLAR 

Microbes to watch out for: Dekkera/ 
Brettanomyces, film-forming yeast (e.g. 
Pichia, Candida), and Acetobacter, and 
lactic acid bacteria; if residual sugar is 
present, Saccharomyces and Zygosaccha- 
romyces 

Danger signals: Unexpected change in 
color, aroma, or flavor, CO, produc- 
tion, film on surface, clouding of wine 


that was clear, pH change, volatile 
acidity (VA) rise, 4-ethyl phenol (4-EP) 
and 4-ethyl guaiacol (4-EG) 
Monitoring methods: Sensory evalua- 
tion, microscopic exam, culturing, 
polymerase chain reaction (PCR)- 
based genetic techniques 


Dekkera/Brettanomyces 

We use the name Brettanomyces for 
the physiologically and morphologi- 
cally disparate group of yeasts that 
comprise the species best known as 
Brettanomyces bruxellensis. Some yeast 
taxonomists consider all the wine- 
related yeasts to be the sporulating 
form Dekkera bruxellensis, the sporulat- 
ing form of the same microbe (though 
it does not sporulate in wine). Dekkera 
anomala, found in European cider, has 
been isolated in fruit juice from the U.S. 

Cellared wines, mostly red, are at risk 
of becoming infected with Brettanomyces 
in cellars that have populations of the 
yeast. Ageing in infected wood is the 
most common means of contamination, 
but equipment and topping wine can 
also spread the yeasts through the cellar. 
New barrels often have more active 
“Brett” infections because cellobiose (a 
byproduct of oak toasting), can support 
more growth, and because free SO, 
binds much more quickly in new oak. 

White wines are not usually 


infected, partly because they seldom 
go into infected oak, and also because 
they are kept at lower pH and higher 
SO, levels than red wines during cel- 


Conjugating Zygosaccharomyces and 
‘shmoo tips’ 


Photos © Lisa Van de Water, 


all rights reserved. 
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Pediococcus and one Lactobacillus chain 


laring. White wines have been infected 
with “Brett” when aged in shaved red 
wine barrels or old wooden uprights, 
or through winery equipment. 

Brettanomyces can use residual hex- 
ose sugars but do not require them, 
and can grow in wines with 0.2 g/L 
fermentable sugar (enzymatic glu- 
cose/fructose test), which is consid- 
ered well below dryness. They use a 
variety of carbohydrates, depending 
on strain, and some use alcohol as a 
sole carbon source. 

All members of the widely varied 
group of Brettanomyces strains that 
have been studied can use arginine or 
proline (the two most plentiful amino 
acids in grapes), as a sole nitrogen 
source. Some strains are sensitive to 
higher levels of alcohol, but others 
have been found in wines over 15% 
alcohol. They do require the vitamins 
biotin and thiamine, but it is best to 
assume that they are able to grow in 
any infected wine. 

“Brett” yeasts make significant 
amounts of acetic acid in culture, and 
can produce some in wine if enough 
oxygen is present, but a gradual rise in 
volatile acidity (VA) in a cellared wine 
could be attributable to Acetobacter, not 
necessarily to Brettanomyces. 

At least some Brettanomyces strains 
are capable of forming the N-heterocy- 
cle compounds responsible for "mousy 
taint." However, lactic acid bacteria 
also produce these compounds and are 
more recently implicated as the cul- 


prits in many, if not most, instances. 
(See Lactic acid bacteria.) 

There are seldom enough Brettanomyces 
cells in a wine to be seen directly with the 
phase-contrast microscope (approximately 
2000 cells/ml), though it does occur. The 
population can range from less than 1/ml 
to more than 10 million/ml. 


The traditional method to detect 
Brettanomyces is to culture the wine on 
media containing 50 ppm of the antibi- 
otic cycloheximide to inhibit growth of 
most other yeasts, by interfering with 
protein synthesis. Bacteria are not 
affected, so sometimes bactericides 
such as chloramphenicol, penicillin, 
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Too Many Microbes in the Cellar? 


Saccharomyces 
Zygosaccharomyces 
Dekkera/Brettanomyces 


Fermenting (unless fermentation is desired) 
Any in wine with residual sugar 
Approximately 100 cfu/ml (less if population is increasing) 


Any seen directly under scope, especially if cells are gray not bright 


Surface film yeast 
Oenococcus 
Pediococcus 
Lactobacillus 
Acetobacter 


More than 10 cfu/ml depending on air exposure 

Depends on pH and whether MLF is desired 

Enough to see under microscope if pH is above 3.4 

Enough to see under microscope if stuck and pH is above 3.4 

More than around 500/ml, depending on air exposure. Any clumps 


or cells in wine observed directly under microscope. 


Non-wine microbes 


and streptomycin are added. Brettano- 
myces prefer media with 1.5% agar 
rather than 2%, and temperatures of 
28° to 31°C. For some reason, they may 
grow poorly or not at all on WL 
Nutrient Medium produced in England 
or Europe. 

Culturing detects the cells are alive 
and active. In optimal conditions at 
30°C on WL Nutrient Medium, Bret- 
tanomyces forms white, hemispherical 
colonies in three to seven days. 
Recommendations for Brett manage- 
ment may be different if vigorous 
colonies are visible in three to four 
days than when small colonies struggle 
to grow after six or seven days. 

Kloeckera apiculata (teleomorph 
Hanseniaspora uvarum), the major yeast 
on grapes, may grow in the must and 
cause fermentation problems, but it 
dies during or soon after fermentation. 
It is resistant to cycloheximide, and 
somewhat resembles Brettanomyces 
under the microscope, so it is some- 
times mistaken for Brett. Some species 
of Candida and other genera, found on 
grapes and in cellars, are also resistant 
to cycloheximide. 

Non-Brettanomyces yeasts resistant to 
cycloheximide tend to grow more 
quickly than Brettanomyces, with colonies 
visible after one to three days. In culture, 
Brettanomyces produces a strong acetic 
acid smell, while other cycloheximide- 
resistant yeasts do not. Recently, our lab- 
oratory group has also observed a com- 
monly found cycloheximide-resistant 
cellar yeast, Candida cantarelli, and a few 
other yeasts in cellars and on grapes, to 
cross-react with some PCR primers previ- 
ously thought to be specific for 
Brettanomyces. More cross-reaction stud- 
ies would be valuable. 


Cannot grow in wine but they can indicate sanitation problems 


It is very important to keep track of 
SO, additions when culturing for Bret- 
tanomyces, because they can quickly 
enter a “viable but not culturable” 
(VBNC) state for around one to three 
weeks after an SO addition, when they 
will not grow on a petri dish. These 
“VBNC’ cells can be detected by epi-flu- 
orescence or by PCR-based techniques. 

Whether some PCR methods also 
detect dead cells in wine is controver- 
sial, as is the assumption that as soon 
as a cell dies in wine, its genetic mater- 
ial breaks down right away into unde- 
tectable pieces. Collaborative studies 
comparing methods are needed. 

In summary, culturing, genetic tech- 
niques, and testing 4-EP/4-EG all pro- 
vide different, and useful, information. 

PCR-based techniques are much 
faster than culturing and detect VBNC 
cells which would otherwise go unno- 
ticed. Testing 4-EP/4-EG, while lag- 
ging behind cell growth and continu- 
ing to rise after cells have declined, 
confirms whether or not Brettanomyces 
growth has occurred and provides a 
quantifiable measure of sensory effects, 
but does not assess viability of cells. 


Film-forming yeast and bacteria 

The wine surface in tanks should be 
checked visually at least once each 
week. If a film is present, sample the 
film by lowering a sample container on 
a string to the surface. A thin, slippery 
film is produced by Acetobacter, while a 
thick, chunky film is made by surface 
film yeasts such as Candida and Pichia. 
Acetobacter produces ethyl acetate (nail 
polish/airplane glue smell) and acetic 
acid from alcohol; surface film yeasts 
produce acetaldehyde (fino sherry 
smell), also from alcohol. 
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Too Many Microbes in the Bottle? 


Wine with residual sugar 


Saccharomyces 
Zygosaccharomyces 
Dekkera/Brettanomyces 


ANY at all 


Surface film yeast 
Lactic acid bacteria 
Acetobacter 
Non-wine microbes 


Depends on pH/SO, 

Cannot grow after 1 week in bottle* 

Depends on pH, see dry wines below 

Cannot grow in the bottle unless closure is compromised* 

Cannot grow in wine but more than 5 microbes in 100 ml indicates 


5 to 10 microbes per bottle 


bottling sanitation problems 


Dry wine, pH under 3.4, no MLF 


Sacch., Zygo 
Dekkera/Brettanomyces 
Surface film yeast 
Lactic acid bacteria 
Acetobacter 
Non-wine microbes 


Dry wine, pH higher than 3.4 


Cannot grow without substrate (sugar) 

1 to 50/ml depending on conditions and history 
Cannot grow after 1 week in bottle* 

Depends on SO, and pH 

Cannot grow in bottle unless closure is compromised* 


Cannot grow in wine but more than 5 in 100 ml indicates bottling 
sanitation problems 


Sacch., Zygo 
Dekkera/Brettanomyces 
Surface film yeast 
Oenococcus 
remaining 
Lactobacillus 
Pediococcus 
by PCR 
Acetobacter 
Non-wine microbes 


Cannot grow without substrate (sugar) 

1 to 50/ml depending on conditions and history 

Cannot grow after 1 week in bottle* 

More than approx 500+/ml if residual malic present; OK if no malic 


Seldom grows in culture but can grow in bottle if substrate is present 
Any visible under microscope; any colonies in culture or detected 


Cannot grow in the bottle unless closure is compromised” 


Cannot grow in wine but more than 5 in 100 ml indicates bottling 
sanitation problems 


* The presence of Acetobacter, or other alcohol-tolerant microbes that originate in wine, can 
indicate a serious bottling line sanitation problem even if they will not grow in the bottle. 


In barrels, check for a film at top- 
ping; resanitize the topping device 
before moving to the next barrel if a 
film is present. 

With a phase-contrast microscope it 
is quite easy to distinguish film yeasts 
from Acetobacter bacteria. The yeasts 
tend to form clumps and chains. 
Acetobacter grows in rafts of small rods, 
mostly single or double, held together 
by a polysaccharide called a glia. Some 
of the cells resemble Oenococcus or 
Pediococcus, but Acetobacter is notice- 
ably larger when compared to refer- 
ence cultures of the other bacteria (for 
example, to freeze-dried Oenococcus 
used for cellar additions). 

In wine, Acetobacter is not always 
visually distinct from Lactobacillus. 
However, Acetobacter cells are often 
wider than Lactobacillus, and taper at 
the ends. Acetobacter chains also tend to 
be composed of shorter cells than 


Lactobacillus though not always. In cul- 
ture, though not in wine, Acetobacter 
produces strange involution forms that 
resemble crudely formed, lumpy 
snakes made out of clay. These forms 
distinguish Acetobacter in culture from 
other rod-shaped microbes. 

In culture, surface film yeasts grow 
readily on yeast media, often produc- 
ing wrinkled colonies, though a few 
species produce smooth colonies. 
While species can be distinguished by 
genetic sequencing, this not commonly 
useful to winemakers because the 
remedies (eliminate headspace, increase 
molecular SO>) do not differ. The com- 
mon practice of pushing the film out 
the top by adding wine to make the 
container overflow contaminates the 
cellar and is not recommended. 

Acetobacter grows on_ bacterial 
media and on most yeast media. 
Acetobacter is a normal part of red wine 
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Understanding how aroma 
compounds react with 
oxygen in different wine 
backgrounds is necessary for 
informed decision-making 
on bottling and packaging. 
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flora in the cellar. A large population 
does not necessarily mean the wine is 
spoiling; it means it has the potential to 
spoil if air is, or becomes, available. 


Lactic acid bacteria 
Wines not intended for malolactic fer- 
mentation (MLF) should be kept below 


- 
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pH 3.4, with a molecular SO) of at least 0.6 
to 0.8 ppm. Test malic acid enzymatically 
before MLF to obtain a starting level; if any 
CO, or haziness occurs during cellaring, 
check microscopically for bacteria and test 
for a decrease in malic acid. 

If residual sugar is present, certain 
Lactobacillus species make acetic acid 


Could Be the Missing Piece to 
Turn Your Vineyards Into Great Wines 
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from sugar, raising the VA in stuck 
wines, but there is no smell because 
they do not produce ethyl acetate. In 
stuck or sweet wines, monitor VA very 
closely and check microscopically for 
Lactobacillus every day or two. Many 
stuck wines are attacked by “fero- 
cious” Lactobacillus, which produce 
acetic acid from sugar. Also monitor 
VA during MLF and afterwards, and if 
possible, test D-lactic acid, produced 
from sugar. Check population micro- 
scopically; lactobacilli do not grow 
well in culture, and PCR-based tests do 
not presently detect all species. 

After malic acid is gone, citric acid 
can be metabolized stoichiometrically 
to produce 0.1 to 0.15 g/100 ml acetic 
acid. Biogenic amines, regulated by 
some European countries, may be pro- 
duced by various lactic acid bacteria 
even after MLF is finished. 

Many heterofermentative lactic acid 
bacteria can produce the N-heterocycle 
compounds of “mousiness,” a rare 
taint characterized by a very unpleas- 
ant aftertaste of mouse urine or rancid 
nuts. The compounds are only slightly 
volatile at wine pH so the wines exhibit 
a “popcorn” or “basmati rice” aroma, 
even if the taint is intense once it is put 
into the mouth and the higher pH 
allows the compounds to volatilize. 
Studies have been proposed to distin- 
guish a "transient mousiness" follow- 
ing MLF and cured by SO, addition 
from a permanent taint which resists 
curative measures. 


Saccharomyces and 
Zygosaccharomyces 

These fermentation yeasts require 
residual fermentable sugars. The clas- 
sic minimum level for activity is 0.5 
g/L measured by enzymatic tests of 
glucose and fructose, though this is a 
arbitrary concentration. Prediction of 
refermentation also depends on glu- 
cose/fructose ratio, so these sugars 
should be measured separately, not 
together. Zygosaccharomyces bailii is 
resistant to SO), sorbate, and benzoate, 
giving it a formidable advantage. 

Both yeasts grow on unselective 
yeast media. Zygosaccharomyces cells 
tend to be slightly more oval than 
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PE CHAN 


CHANG’S BBQ SAUCE 


1TsP GINGER MINCED DIRECTIONS: 

1 TSP GARLIC MINCED IN A LARGE MIXING BOWL, 

2 Tsp Five SPICE POWDER ADD ALL INGREDIENTS 

1TSP GROUND STAR ANISE A Be 

Basu, THE SUGAR IS DISSOLVED. 
a MAKES 1 QUART. 

3 c Hemnz® KetcHuP 


2.5 OZ KIKKOMAN Soy SAUCE 
1.5 OZ HOISEN SAUCE 
2 OZ JUNMAI GINJO SAKE 
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Five-panel back label 
OFFERS RECIPE FOR 


John Giesfeldt 


torytelling, providing historical con- 
text, and giving wine buyers a per- 
sonal experience help build a brand 
and inspire loyalty. The more detail 
you share about your wine, the better 
opportunity you have to make a personal 
connection with the consumer. 

For Cline Cellars (Sonoma, CA) 
food pairing is an ideal association to 
establish and reinforce a personal 
experience with its wine — a way to 


brand building 


deepen the brand engagement and 
strengthen brand building. It creates a 
position of leverage, and it is the push 
behind a dedicated section of the Cline 
Cellars website called “have it 
tonight,” which recommends a range 
of food pairings with its Rhéne-style 
and Zinfandel wines. 

In another effort to reach out to con- 
sumers, the winery introduced a series 
of tear-pads at retail store shelves to 
present recipes that pair with its 
Ancient Vines Zinfandel. However, 
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Cline Cellars’ back label peels off (see 
arrow to tab in photo) so consumer can 
retain recipe and winery information. 
inset: Label panel with P.F. Chang’s recipe. 


while the “have it tonight” effort 
played to a captive audience, retail is 
anything but captive. It was difficult to 
maximize shelf presence for the pads 
due to space, let alone to know for sure 
if a recipe actually made it home with 
every bottle purchase. 

The retail channel is awash in clut- 
ter and noise, and cutting through is a 
challenge. If it is not immediately obvi- 
ous to a shopper that your wine comes 
with a value-added component, it is 
lost in translation. 

Cline Cellars hoped to make things 
as easy as possible for consumers, to 
help build the brand experience. With 
the help of WS Packaging Group, the 
winery switched to a new format for its 
back label that delivers a suggested 
recipe with every bottle. In late 2007, 
the winery replaced the standard back 
label for the 2006 Ancient Vines 
Zinfandel with a five-panel extended 
text label. The five panels include: front 
label, two images of the back label, one 
recipe panel, and one panel for winery 
promotion, all printed in black ink. 

“When I saw the recipe tear-pads, I 
asked whether or not it might be more 
effective to include a recipe on every 
bottle by switching the standard back 
label to an extended text label,” said 
Dan Hughes, senior account executive 
with WS Packaging Group. “I also 
pointed out the new back label format 
had enough space to allow additional 
information about the winery or wine.” 

WS Packaging had already been 
printing the front and back labels for 
Cline Cellars. Up to this point, the 
Ancient Vines Zinfandel had a very 
typical back label, combining a little 
detail about the wine with the stan- 
dard regulatory text. Being able to 
exponentially expand the label space 
offered the opportunity to fulfill the 
brand promise at a higher level. 

“The new back label format was an 
ideal way to combine a recipe for those 
interested in food with additional 
information about the vineyards for 
those interested in wine history,” says 
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Peggy Phelan, director of operations 
with Cline Cellars. “The more informa- 
tion we can give our customers about 
our brand — the history, the vineyards, 
the wine, the farming practices — the 
better. The additional panels for copy 
give us another opportunity to build a 
connection with our customers.” 

This was the first extended text label 
application in the wine industry and 
WS Packaging recommended the 
EasyTab® label from its MultiVision® 
product line. The Cline Cellars labels 
are produced at the WS Packaging 
facility in Fullerton, CA. 

EasyTab holds three patents and is 
engineered to meet the regulatory 
requirement that allows consumers to 
open, read, and reseal the label. Its 
patented pre-curve is designed for 
tight-diameter surfaces, and avoids 
edge lift and wrinkling when machine- 
applied. It has a consumer-friendly 
“veel tab” that protects overall pack- 
age integrity. 
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“The multi-panel format allowed us 
to tell the story in detail about our 
Ancient Vines Zinfandel by sharing a 
recipe that pairs with the wine,” says 
Charene Beltramo, marketing director 
at Cline Cellars. “It also allowed us to 
tell the story about our change to green 
business practices.” 

The base ply stock is 55-lb. white 
semi-gloss supplied by the Fasson Roll 
North America division of Avery 
Dennison Corporation. The middle 
and top layer are raw 60-Ib. coated 
two-side white semi-gloss from a pro- 
prietary supplier. The base label also 
has a proprietary varnish that acts as a 
release liner for the top layer, which 
has a 2.0-mil polypropylene matte 
clear film over-laminate. 

The EasyTab pressure-sensitive labels 
are applied with an existing twin-station, 
roll-fed Cavagnino & Gatti rotary labeler. 
No additional equipment is needed, 
which keeps costs to a minimum and 
production speeds high. 


Visit PWV 
online TODAY! 


“We spent a lot of time thinking 
through the project with our produc- 
tion team,” Phelan adds. “We did make 
changes to the design to ensure the 
label would work with our labeler. We 
tested different adhesives. When the 
day came to bottle, we were confident 
there would not be any problems, and 
there were none.” 

Construction of the label and the 
way it is printed allows Cline Cellars to 
incorporate different panels / different 
copy in every run. This flexibility 
allows the vintner the option of easily 
incorporating new content. 

“We are pleased that we are one of 
the first wineries to introduce this type 
of label to wine consumers,” Beltramo 
adds. “Fred Cline is a pioneer in many 
ways, such as his push to grow and 
produce little-known wines like Mour- 
vedre, Carignane, and Viognier, and 
this new label continues that tradition.” 

In an effort to further expand the 
consumer experience, Cline Cellars 
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presented its extended text label recipe 
program to P.F. Chang’s China Bistro. 
The chain of 195 restaurants in 38 states 
provided the winery a special BBQ 
sauce recipe to accompany the 2007 
Ancient Vines Zinfandel that can be 
used for dipping, grilling, or as a mari- 
nade for seafood, beef, or chicken. 

“We submitted a recipe (unavailable 
in our China Bistros) that would pair 
well with the wine,” says Mary Melton, 
PF Chang’s beverage director. 
“Customers love the tear-off recipe. It 
gives them the name of the wine, so there 
is nO more writing on cocktail napkins.” 

In the P.F. Chang’s test kitchens 
(Phoenix, AZ), Melton worked with 
chefs to create a recipe easy enough to 
prepare at home (the BBQ sauce in the 
restaurant takes several hours to 
make), short enough to fit on the label, 
and with a flavor profile to match the 
wine. Melton suggests to use grilled 
chicken with the special BBQ sauce to 
achieve an ideal pairing with the wine. 

“In Asian restaurants that serve a vari- 
ety of entrees in family-style such as P. F. 
Chang’s bistros do,” adds Melton, “cus- 
tomers do not practice food and wine 
pairing so specifically as they might in an 
Italian restaurant where each patron is 
only eating one dish. 

“When we submitted the first recipe 
we did not really think about how long 
this program would run, but it is work- 
ing so well for Cline Cellars and for P. F. 
Chang’s, that we will continue with 
sauces for grilling and dipping at home. 
People are ready for another recipe so 
they can start collecting them. Playing 
with the sauces is a great way to share 
great food over a bottle of wine.” 

Cline Cellars’ next pairing with PF. 
Chang’s will be a new recipe for sweet- 
and-sour sauce with the 2008 Ancient 
Vines Zinfandel (50,000 cases). 

The success of the back label for its 
2007 Ancient Vines Zinfandel, which 
included one recipe, encouraged the 
winery to add the extended text label to 
its Ancient Vines Carignane and Ancient 
Vines Mourvedre. The 2007 Carignane 
features a recipe for sun-dried cherry jam 
from the Woodfire Grill (Atlanta, GA). 
The 2007 Mourvedre features a recipe for 
hazelnut-and-peppercorn-crusted ten- 
derloin of beef from the girl & the fig™ 
restaurant (Sonoma, CA). 


“I was flattered when Charene 
Beltramo asked for a recipe for a wine 
label,” says Sondra Bernstein, CEO/ 
proprietor of the girl & the fig. “We 
love working with Cline Cellars and 
have been carrying their Rhéne style 
wines since they were available. I 
picked a recipe from our cookbook that 
I thought would work well with the 
Ancient Vines Mourvédre (one of five 
Mourvedres on the wine list and 
offered by the glass). 

“The program validates the rela- 
tionship between the restaurant and 
the winery, and the lifestyle of food 
and wine pairing. I would not do this 
with just any winery. Cline Cellars is a 
property that I respect; I like the wines 
very much. 

“We have always been very free 
with our recipes,” Bernstein adds. “In 
our cookbook, I offer other suggestions 
to accompany Mourvedre: Grilled Fig 
Salad with Fig and Port Vinaigrette 
[served all year with fresh or dried 
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figs], Braised Beef Short Ribs, Braised 
Lamb Shanks, Wild Mushroom Risotto, 
and Wild Mushroom Ragout.” 

Beltramo reports the consumer 
feedback has all been positive, and the 
winery is exploring additional restau- 
rant and recipe pairings. Cline Cellars 
has bottled 12,000 cases of Ancient 
Vines Mourvedre to include a five- 
panel back label and 2,000 cases of 
Ancient Vines Carignane. 

“The recipes, information about our 
farming practices, and history of our 
vineyards allow us to share so much 
about wine culture,” Beltramo says. 
“Whether the consumer is new to wine 
or a full-fledged enthusiast, the 
extended text label lets us tell a much 
more complete story about our brand 
and what is behind it.” a 


For more information on multi-panel 
format labels, contact WS Packaging 
Group at 877/977-5177 or marketing@ 
wspackaging.com. 
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Paul Smith, 
Manager of Global Sourcing 
for Cullet, O-I 


any vintners are looking at 

the recyclability of the pack- 

aging used for their wines to 

decrease the environmental 
impact of their wine business as the 
world collectively turns its focus more 
and more toward sustainability. In 
years past, many vintners likely were 
more concerned about the benefits of 
the wine package and the image it por- 
trayed instead of its impact on the 
environment. 

Today, vintners know that choosing 
the right wine packaging is vital — 
both for the quality and taste of their 
wines and for the environment. 
Industry research has shown that vint- 
ners and consumers value the endless 
recyclability of glass and care about 
sustainability — one study” in particu- 
lar shows approximately 54% of vint- 
ners and 28% of consumers cited recy- 
clability as “significant” in their 
packaging decision-making process. 
However, many vintners do not fully 
understand the details behind the com- 
plexity of the recycling process. 
(“Research commissioned by O-I, con- 
ducted by Siegel+Gale, November 2008) 

While recycling as a packaging ben- 
efit is becoming more and more impor- 
tant, vintners and consumers often 
have many questions about the recy- 
cling process, particularly when it 
comes to the package. Is recycling glass 
better than recycling other materials? 
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Annual U.S. cullet demand 


Anchor Glass 7% 7 Fiberglass 8% 


Gallo Glass 7% 


Johns Manville 6% 


Owens 
Corning 
Fiberglass 
14% 


Saint Gobain 
15% 


Misc. Bottle 
Manufacturers 
4% 


Total demand for cullet in the U.S. reaches 
close to 3.4 million tons annually. This 
figure exceeds actual supply by more than 
1 million tons. (Source: O-l) 


Essentially, glass recycling is a vital 
function in the wine industry overall, 
and vintners and consumers want to 
learn about the steps involved. 

What happens to a wine bottle after it 
leaves the curb? The journey from a curb- 
side recycling bin to a materials recycling 
facility (MRF) to a glass manufacturing 
plant varies from city to city and state to 
state. Because controlling recycling costs 
while maintaining the integrity of com- 
modities, like glass, is a balancing act, 
most residential recycling programs 
focus on single-stream collection. 


Dual-Stream Recycling 

Dual-stream systems, probably the 
most popular form of curbside recy- 
cling in the U.S., require residents to 
sort containers (like wine bottles) in 


one curbside bin and paper products 
(newspaper, magazines, direct mail, 
etc.) in another. The bins typically are 
color-coded (blue for paper, green for 


~ containers, etc.). 

"While dual-stream recycling systems 
\ are not foolproof, the separation of glass 
\ from other recyclable materials allows 
for higher quality cullet than single- 
stream recycling. However, because this 


system requires more effort from con- 
sumers to sort recyclables, fewer people 


lake the time to recycle. Thus dual- 
stream systems generate glass materials 


of reasonable quality, but at lower vol- 
umes for MRFs. 


Single-Stream Recycling 

While single-stream collection is 
one solution for large municipalities 
and large, integrated recycling compa- 
nies, it creates challenges for buyers of 
recyclable goods, like O-I. In general 
terms, single-stream recycling is the 
mixing of all recyclables — sometimes 
even organics — at the curb or recy- 
cling container. 

Single-stream collection systems 
tightly compact all recyclables to maxi- 
mize a truck’s payload. These higher 
compaction rates often crush the val- 
ued commodities inside, including 
glass, and cross-contaminate the mate- 
rials. The cost saving on collections 
actually translates into higher costs 
within the MRF processing, which in 
turn negatively impacts the capital 
needed to build new MRFs that can 
effectively sort single-stream materials. 

Unless significant investments are 
made to clean and properly separate 
the recycled materials, much of the 
glass and other commodities in single- 
stream recycling become unusable for 
the manufacturing process. 


Consumer Deposit Recycling 

A third option is consumer deposit 
programs, such as the system in 
California, that collect excellent, color- 
separated glass that, in turn, becomes 
cullet — the form of the material put 
into furnaces for glass containers. The 
program results in significantly larger 
amounts of quality cullet for the 
MRFs. 

Only eleven U.S. states, however, 
have bottle deposit programs, leaving 
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lass wine bottles remain the most 

easily processed and one of the 
most ready-to-recycle containers in the 
market. Unlike other packaging mate- 
rials, glass is composed of abundant 
natural materials — sand, soda ash 
and limestone — and can be recycled 
over and over without an impact on its 
quality. Because glass is chemically 
inert, its contents benefit from a long 
shelf life. Glass is ideal for those con- 
sumers and vintners focused on effi- 
ciency, recyclability, and sustainability. 


PET 

In contrast to glass’ proficient recy- 
clability, packaging made from petro- 
chemical resins, like PET, is compli- 
cated and expensive to recycle into 
new containers. When recovered from 
post-consumer use, these materials 
are more often “downcycled,” or con- 
verted from a higher-use product into 
a lower-use product, essentially mak- 
ing them single-use containers. 


Multi-layer packaging 

Multi-layer, paper-based wine car- 
tons (which are becoming more avail- 
able in the retail wine market) are even 


a large amount of cullet in landfills. 
The following states currently have 
bottle bills, which creates a higher 
quality cullet for glass manufacturers: 
California, Connecticut, Delaware, 
Hawaii, Iowa, Maine, Massachusetts, 
Michigan, New York, Oregon, and 
Vermont. 

Once the bottles reach an MRF, 
what happens to any contaminants, 
labels, and wine bottle pieces (finishes) 
in the shipment? Glass bottles are often 
cleaned of paper labels and adhesives, 
and then high-tech camera equipment 
and air jets sort the glass from any 
remaining ceramics, stones, and metals 
left in the materials stream (including 
foil wrappers, etc.). From there, the 
glass is separated by color, and trans- 
ported to a glass manufacturing plant. 


From cullet to “Glass” 
Upon reaching a glass plant, the cul- 
let is mixed with natural glass ingredi- 


Is recycling glass better than recycling other materials? 


more difficult to recycle or downcycle. 
Only about 10% of the materials from 
these packages are able to be recov- 
ered, so it is unlikely they would reach 
a recycling center. The package may 
include waxed paper, metals and plas- 
tic layers, and adhesive materials. The 
tissue paper industry is one possible 
end-market for these cartons. 
However, many paper companies 
avoid the packaging since it can cont- 
aminate the recycling stream with 
unusable materials. Currently, this 
product is only exported to Asia for 
recycling so sustainability is question- 
able as the expense to market must 
counteract its value. 


Bag-in-a-box 

Bag-in-a-box containers used for 
wine are often difficult to recycle, due 
to the numerous materials utilized to 
make them. The plastic or aluminum 
liner inside the cardboard box is not 
recyclable, and, often times, the box 
must be broken down manually. 
These containers mostly become part 
of the waste stream, even in Europe 
where they were first popularized. Mf 


ents — sand, soda ash, and limestone — 
melted down and re-formed into new 
bottles. Any additional contaminants 
(such as paper labels and adhesives) 
apparent in the cullet are typically 
burned off during the melting process. 

Most glass container manufacturers 
prefer using recycled glass to make 
new bottles because it produces a bet- 
ter yield, reduces overall energy usage, 
lowers the emissions generated in pro- 
duction of new bottles, and generally 
extends furnace life and efficiency. 
Additionally, when cullet cost levels 
are in line with the cost of batch mate- 
rials, cullet is an ideal replacement 
material. 

In the U.S., the majority of glass 
manufacturing plants currently 
accept and use cullet. However, the 
color and amount of cullet used and 
the price paid for cullet varies by 
plant. Across the glass industry, there 
are more than 70 cullet processing 
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facilities in 29 states that collect, sort, 
and remove contaminants from recy- 
cled glass. These processors are often 
located at glass manufacturing 
plants, but are typically privately 
owned and operated. 

Although cullet processing facili- 
ties are not in every state, O-I’s glass 
manufacturing plants are strategi- 
cally located near large cullet 
providers and key customers to 
decrease the transportation required. 
Because cullet provides such energy 
and environmental savings, most 
glass manufacturing companies are 
working to increase the amount of 
cullet they receive. 

“Reusing recycled container glass is 
critical to our glass container industry 
and its environmental and energy effi- 
ciency goals,” says Joe Cattaneo, presi- 
dent of the Glass Packaging Institute. 
“This cullet use is also an integral part 
of the cradle-to-cradle aspects of glass 
manufacturing. We are prepared to 
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embrace all measures that efficiently 
and cost-effectively improve glass 
recovery.” 


How does the recycling process 
impact the bottles used by 
California’s wine industry? 

There are eleven cullet processors 
in California, supported by high 
environmental awareness and a 
deposit system that generates high 
glass recycling rates (more than 
500,000 tons is generated annually). 
The average use of cullet in 
California is more than 40%. 


Call for Quality 

Regardless of the collection pro- 
gram used, the fact remains that the 
glass industry needs more high-qual- 
ity cullet to use in making wine bot- 
tles. The use of cullet reduces energy 
usage and emissions, reduces landfill 
volumes, and eliminates unneces- 
sary downcycling. The glass packag- 


ing industry encourage everyone to 
join in embracing the challenge set: 
50% cullet in all glass products by 
2013. To meet this goal, glass manu- 
facturers are working on three main 
initiatives: 

e Improving collection and sorting at 
MRFs and cullet processors; 

¢ Developing commercial recycling 
programs; 

¢ Creating legislation to support and 
promote effective glass recycling. 


Improving Glass Collection 

The glass industry is improving the 
technologies used at MRFs and cullet 
processing plants. Due to the increased 
trend towards single-stream recycling, 
the amount of quality, non-contami- 
nated, glass containers continues to 
decrease. To counter this, more use of 
optical sorting technology is being 
encouraged at MRFs and development 
of more cullet processing plants to 
remove contaminants from the glass. 
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California Cullet Processors 


hese cullet processors work with 

waste collection companies or 
recycling municipalities to retrieve 
glass. Wineries interested in sending 
used or broken glass direct to these 
processors may be able to save 
money as well as eliminating one step 
in the recycling process. Contact the 
processors directly, as guidelines for 
acceptable glass and how to prepare 
it for delivery will vary. 


Ambit Pacific Recycling Inc. 
16228 S. Figueroa St. 

Gardena, CA 90248 

tel: 310/538-3798; 800/99-ambit 
fax: 310/327-7114 


E Cullet 

9957 Medford Ave., Building 6B 
Oakland, CA 94603 
www.ecullet.com 


Strategic Materials, Inc. 

11340 Commercial Parkway, 
Castroville, CA 95012 

tel: 510/357-0531; fax: 510/357-0520 
hperez@strategicmaterials.com 


Strategic Materials, Inc. 

7000 Bandini Blvd. 

Commerce, CA 90040 

tel: 323/887-6831; fax: 323/887-6833 
sramirez @strategicmaterials.com 


Strategic Materials, Inc. 
12200 Road 24 '2, Madera, CA 93637 
tel: 559/675-8781; fax: 559/675-8783 


Strategic Materials, Inc. 

5850 88th St., Sacramento, CA 95828 
tel: 916/388-1076; fax: 916/388-2313 
dmoore@strategicmaterials.com 


Strategic Materials, Inc. 

12010 H St., Biola, CA 93606 
209/843-2810; 559/843-2180 
hperez@strategicmaterials.com 


Strategic Materials, Inc. 

1932 Fairway Dr. 

San Leandro, CA 94577 

tel: 510/357-0531; fax: 510/357-0520 
hperez@strategicmaterials.com 


CR&R 

11292 Western Ave. 

Stanton, CA 90680-2912 

tel: 714/826-9049; fax: 714/895-7902 


Strategic Materials, Inc. 
31775 Hayman St., Hayward, CA 94544 
tel: 510/477-9881, fax: 510/471-6818 


Strategic Materials, Inc. 
3211 E. 26th St., Vernon, CA 90023 
tel: 323/415-0166; fax: 323/415-0170 
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Commercial Recycling 

In addition to improving the qual- 
ity of cullet received from curb-side 
recycling, the glass industry is also 
working to promote glass recycling 
among commercial businesses such 
as bars, restaurants, wineries, and 
hotels. O-I and other industry repre- 
sentatives are currently working on 
recycling programs in California, 
Colorado, Indiana, and North 
Carolina. These programs are often 
supported by local legislation. 

For example, a law passed in North 
Carolina requiring anyone with an alco- 
hol beverage control (ABC) permit to 
recycle their beverage containers 
resulted in an additional 40,000 tons of 
recycled materials. This law also spurred 
an increase in recycling businesses and 
services, and had more than an 85% 
compliance rate among those affected — 
mostly bars and restaurants. 


Legislative Efforts 

O-I and the glass manufacturing 
industry have partnered with legisla- 
tors to improve container deposit laws 
across the country. This includes devel- 
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oping programs in states without 
deposit laws, and expanding current 
legislation in the 11 states with deposit 
laws to include more container types 
and provide a higher deposit reward. 
Of the glass attained from container 
deposit programs, almost 100% is 
reused to make new glass containers. 

On a national level, the glass indus- 
try — represented by the Glass 
Packaging Institute (GPI) — is working 
with Congress on legislation to 
improve the amount of quality cullet 
available by developing incentive pro- 
grams. This would include rewarding 
companies that use recycled content in 
their manufacturing, as it reduces 
emissions. 


Take Action 

What can you do to help? If you live 
in a bottle deposit state such as 
California, make sure to participate in 
the program, or take your wine bottles 
straight to a recycling facility. Your 
efforts will help deliver the quality of 
recycled glass needed to make the 
world a cleaner and more sustainable 
one in which to live. a 
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Paul Smith is Manager of Global 
Sourcing for Cullet (recycled glass) for 
Owens-Illinois, Inc. He is responsible for 
creating and implementing a cullet strat- 
egy for O-I in North America and coordi- 
nating cullet activities in other regions to 
ensure consistency. Smith has more than 
15 years experience in the glass recycling 
business. He has been responsible for the 
design of a specialized recycling plant, 
management of factories throughout the 
U.S. and Canada, and the development of 
new marketing systems by centralizing 
sales, sourcing, and transportation. 


Article Synopsis: Many people in the 
U.S. wine industry do not thoroughly 
understand the “recycling” process of 
wine bottles returned to glass factory 
— bottles as cullet in the manufacture 
of new bottles. This topic is relevant on 
a national scope, as O-I, the world’s 
largest glass packaging manufacturer, 
collaborates with receiving facilities for 
post-consumer glass products. The 
article outlines a wine bottle’s journey 
from becoming cullet, to a glass fur- 
nace, back to the store shelves. 
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Perfect Storm 


Continued from page 52 


engage consumers differently and to 
experiment with emerging social 
media tools more effectively. Rather 
than an ad hoc approach, implementa- 
tion should be founded on a more com- 
pelling and authentic brand strategy, 
clear goals, and relevant consumer 
value propositions delivered consis- 
tently. a 


About the authors 

Deborah Steinthal (deborah@scion 
advisors.com) is the founding partner of 
Scion Advisors, a Napa-based wine busi- 
ness advisory firm that enables clients to 
build more financially viable businesses. 
She has been an executive across a vari- 
ety of industries globally and helped 
companies transform from startup 
through high growth, restructure due to 
poor performance, and integrate new 
acquisitions. 


Erica Valentine (erica@scionaduisors. 
com) is a senior associate of Scion Advisors. 
With over 15 years as a marketing executive 
at Constellation Wines and Seagram 
Chateau & Estates, and 10 years consulting 
with privately owned wineries, venture capi- 
tal, and web-based businesses, Valentine 
advises companies on how to differentiate and 
compete successfully in a complex market- 
place, creating and implementing marketing 
and sales programs that work. 

John Hinman’s (jhinman@beverage 
law.com) experience spans the modern his- 
tory of the wine industry and includes reg- 
ulatory defense before state and federal 
government agencies, distribution litiga- 
tion throughout the ULS., arbitration and 
mediation of relations between grape grow- 
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For further questions please call 
Deborah Steinthal (Scion Advisors): 707- 
246-6830. 
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WINERIES REDUCE 


WHEN UTILITIES DEMAND 


PART TWO 


Tina Vierra 


hree more Demand Response 
incentive programs offered for 
winery participants include the 
Capacity Bidding Program, 
PeakChoice, and Aggregator Managed 
Portfolio. (See PWV, November / 
December 2009 for Demand Response 
Part I, with other program information 
and a list of steps for wineries to 
reduce energy use on demand.) 

All of PG&E’s Demand Response 
plans now come with green business 
recognition — PG&E features DR par- 
ticipants in its public service ad cam- 
paigns, and provides promotional 
materials that wineries can share with 
their customers. 


Capacity Bidding Program (CBP) 

CBP is an especially good fit for 
wineries, because it allows the bid- 
ding of different curtailment 
amounts each month. Five days prior 
to the start of each month from May 
to the end of October, the winery 
indicates the load it would be able to 
curtail during an event. Incentives 
are earned based on the kW bid and 
actual curtailment performance if an 
event is called. 

“Each month the winery can change 
the amount of kW curtailment they 


wish to bid in,” says Maya Machnicova 
of Pacific Gas & Electric Company 
(PG&E). “This makes it possible for 
them to effectively plan for their crush. 
For example, they may bid in higher 
amounts during the months of May, 
June, July, August, then drop their bid 
in September and October.” 


PeakChoice 

The PeakChoice — Best Effort 
option is very similar to the Demand 
Bidding Program (see Demand 
Response Part I, PWV, Nov/Dec 
2009). Wineries participating in this 
program would receive incentives 
based solely on whether and how 
they respond to an event. The winery 
is notified that a reduction event is 
approaching, and has two hours to 
decide if it can participate and reply 
to the notice. 

Incentives under PeakChoice — 
Best Effort are as follows: 
¢ $0.40/kWh on two-day notice; 
¢ $0.50/kWh on one-day notice; 
e $0.60/kWh on 4.5 hours notice; 
¢ $1.00/kWh on 30-minute notice. 

The less notice needed by the win- 
ery prior to a reduction event, and 
the more electricity use reduction the 
winery can achieve during the event 
hours, the more incentive the winery 
earns. 


Aggregator programs 

Aggregators are independent third 
parties authorized to work with utility 
customers to reduce a state’s energy 
usage during periods of peak demand, 
high wholesale-electrical prices, sys- 
tem constraints, and emergencies. Each 
ageregator offers unique program 
options and incentives that are pri- 
vately negotiated between the cus- 
tomer and aggregator. 

PG&E authorized aggregator-man- 
aged programs include Aggregator 
Managed Portfolio (AMP), and the 
Capacity Bidding Program (CBP). 
Customers can also self-aggregate 
under the Demand Bidding Program 
(DBP) and the Base Interruptible 
Program (BIP). 


Castoro CELLARS (SAN MiGuEL, CA) 
AND ITS AGGREGATOR 

Jeffery Bonerb is an operations 
manager at Energy Curtailment 
Specialists (ECS), an aggregator based 
in Buffalo, NY with offices in Califor- 
nia, Texas, Kansas City, and other U.S. 
locations. ECS clients include Castoro 
Cellars and Constellation facilities 
among more than 350 California cus- 
tomers (5,000 facilities nationwide), 
commercial buildings such as the 
Empire State Building, and several 
East Coast wineries, including 
Glenora Wine Cellars in New York 
state. The ECS DR program is called 
“PowerPay.” 

ECS deals with utilities in 30 states 
and Canada, acting as the agent 
between the utilities and their commer- 
cial customers. With an understanding 
of programs in each utility’s demand 
response division, ECS signs its clients 
for whichever program suits the facil- 
ity’s needs best and will earn the high- 
est incentive possible. 

In California, ECS has clients (under 
the ECS “PowerPay California” pro- 
gram) in Capacity Bidding and the 
Aggregator Managed Portfolio pro- 
grams. A utility such as PG&E, rather 
than calling Castoro Cellars and other 
customers, calls on ECS with a demand 
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Renewable energy resources 


Suzanne Hunt (daughter of Art and 
Joyce Hunt who own Hunt Country 
Vineyard in Branchport, NY) runs the 
HuntGreen LLC consulting — firm 
(www.huntgreenllc.com), in Washington, 
DC, and offers recommendations for 
renewable energy and climate resources: 
e¢ REN 21 — Renewable Energy Policy 
Network for the 21st Century. “Their 
Global Status Report is one of the few 
sources of good global renewable energy 
data,” says Hunt. (www.ren21.net /global 
statusreport/g2009.asp) 

e IRENA — International Renewable 
Energy Agency. This agency was just cre- 
ated in early 2009 and 137 countries are 
already signatories including the U.S. 
(www.irena.org) 

e DSIRE — Database of State Incentives 
for Renewables & Efficiency. (www.dsi 
reusa.org) Click on your state and obtain 
all of the state and federal incentives for 
wind, solar, etc. 

¢ 3 Tier — A company mapping global 
renewable energy (RE) resources. Wind, 
solar, and hydro maps are available 
online at www.3tiergroup.com. They are 
working on maps of geothermal energy 
resources. 

¢ Renewable Energy World (www.renew 
ableenergyworld.com/rea/home) “A good 
source of RE news and commentary.” 

¢ www.bioenergywiki.net — This site 
was created a few years ago to facilitate 
information exchange related to biofuels 
and bioenergy. It is used by the Inter- 
national Roundtable on Sustainable Bio- 
fuels to gather information and input on 
their draft sustainability standards for bio- 
fuels. 

¢ www.climatelab.org “There is 
good information on biochar and renew- 
able energy, and an agriculture and cli- 
mate change page is under develop- 
ment,” says Hunt. 

¢ www.bioweb.sungrant.org — This site 
was created by the Sun Grant universities 
with peer-reviewed biomass, biopower, 
biofuels, and biomaterials information 
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and summaries of articles in layman’s 
terms. 

e Sustainable Biodiesel Alliance — 
(www.sustainablebiodieselalliance.com) 
They are developing a certification sys- 
tem to differentiate sustainably-produced 
biodiesel from unsustainably-produced 
biodiesel. 

© 25 x 25 (www.25x25.org) Twenty-five 
by twenty-five stands for 25% of our 
energy produced renewably on farms 
and forest lands by the year 2025. It is an 
alliance of agricultural and environmen- 
tal groups. 

¢ Agriculture and Forestry in a Reduced 
Carbon Economy, Solutions from the 
Land (www.25x25.org/storage/25x25/ 
documents/Carbon_Subcommittee/carbon_ 
policy_discussion_guide_april_1_2009. 
pdf) “A great overview/explanation of dif- 
ferent climate policies, carbon credits, 
carbon offsets, etc.,” says Hunt. 

¢ Global Change Impacts in the United 
States — www.globalchange.gov/publi 
cations/reports/scientific-assessments/us- 
impacts. 

¢ RGGI — Regional Greenhouse Gas 
Initiative (www.rggi.org) RGGI Is a car- 
bon dioxide (CO,) cap-and-trade emis- 
sions trading program comprised of ten 
New England and Mid-Atlantic states 
that will commence in 2009. RGGI will 
be the first government-mandated CO, 
emissions trading program in the U.S. 
Emissions cuts of 2.5% annually will 


begin in 2015. The states of 
Connecticut, Delaware, Maine, 
Maryland, Massachusetts, New 


Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, 
Rhode Island, and Vermont are signa- 
tory states to the RGGI agreement. 

e NREL — National Renewable Energy 
Lab, part of the Department of Energy 
(www.nrel.gov). 

e USGBC — U.S. Green Building 
Council (www.usgbc.org), which devel- 
oped the LEED green building certifica- 
tion system. 

° www.grants.gov. The new administra- 
tion in Washington, DC created this site 
in 2009 to help people identify and apply 


for stimulus funds and other government 
grants. 


Hunt reports these industry associa- 
tions can also be a good source of policy 
updates: 

e ACORE — American Council on 
Renewable Energy (www.acore.org) 

¢ AWEA — American Wind Energy 
Association (www.awea.org) 

e SEIA — Solar Energies 
Association (www.seia.org) 

e Canadian Wine Energy Association 
(www.smallwindenergy.ca.) 


Industry 


tee 
Hunt Country Vineyards (Branchport, NY) 
installed a Windspire® energy generator in 
2009. The 30-foot-tall turbine is a trial to 
collect potential energy generation in a 
light wind location. 


response request, and ECS calls 
Castoro and other clients until the bid 
amount is met. 

“If our portfolio is being called on to 
remove, say, 75 megawatts of load,” 


Bonerb reports, “we will call Castoro 
Cellars asking how much load they can 
reduce that day. Depending on their 
activities when we call, Castoro has 
been able to meet 150 to 200kW of the 


energy reduction in our bid for most 
events. We then call other customers 
until we meet the full demand.” 

While the utility’s Interval Meters 
are installed at the customer’s location, 
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ECS has access to the meters and can 
monitor/report all of the client’s 
energy data for them. ECS reports how 
the client met the demand during an 
event, and the incentives the client will 
be receiving. 

Castoro received $40/kW credit 
from May to October 2009 for program 
participation, and participated in three 
events to receive event-specific incen- 
tives. ECS gives 21 hour-notice, and 
Castoro’s energy reduction events 
lasted from two to six hours each time. 
ECS reports that the mild 2009 summer 
resulted in one event, which Castoro 
reports happened on July 27 and lasted 
six hours. 

“We powered down refrigeration 
units and their circulating pumps, office 
air conditioning, most lights and our air 
compressors, and we did no bottling 
that day,” says owner Niels Udsen. 


Karcher state-of-the-art 
high-pressure washers 
are distinguished by 
infinitely variable  °7 
operating pressure, 
water volume and 
temperature control, as 
well as precise chemical 
metering. Heated models 
incorporate a 90%+ fuel efficient 


safety and performance. 
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(707) 255-6372 Fax (707) 255-6462 
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burner system, low fuel shut-off and complete 
machine shut-off at the trigger gun for maximum 


Napa Fermentation Supplies is proud to be the 
West Coast Karcher distributor. Our prices are the 
lowest and we have the complete product line 
available. We are also a Karcher repair facility. 


GLeENORA Wine CeLtars (DUNDEE, NY) 

Established in 1977 on Seneca Lake, 
Glenora Wine Cellars also operates a 
destination inn at its lakeshore vine- 
yard. The winery facility produces 
43,000 cases / year. 

Cellarmaster Tracey Miller signed 
Glenora up with ECS for demand 
response in April, 2008, for an event- 
specific incentive plan. The winery 
building is the participant for DR, not 
including the inn. Utility company NY 
State Electric & Gas has announced 
two demand response events since the 
winery joined. Winemaker Steve 
DiFrancesco reports that each event 
lasted one hour, and the winery 
responded by shutting down all non- 
essential equipment. 

“Our utility demand in this cli- 
mate might be less than a winery in 
hotter areas’ like California,” 


DiFrancesco says. “Our hottest time 
of year is July and August, although 
we do have other warm periods. But 
our cold fall temperatures can be 
helpful with fermentor temperature 
control and juice settling. The cold 
winter can help (though not guaran- 
tee) cold stabilization.” 


Summary 

As the middleman, an aggregator 
like ECS is able to save the utility com- 
panies the time and resources of calling 
on multiple customers to meet an 
energy reduction need, and to help the 
commercial client choose a program 
and manage its energy use for the best 
incentive results. The aggregator also 
serves as a buffer between utility and 
winery — if Castoro Cellars or Glenora 
Wine Cellars is unable to reduce 


demand on an event day, ECS can call 
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other clients in its portfolio to meet the 
bid. 

For wineries with good facility 
management, Demand Response pro- 
grams can provide worthwhile incen- 
tives to offset one of the winery's 
largest operations costs — energy. See 
the resources listed below for more 
information about how your winery 
might participate. 

a 


Resources 

For detailed information, terms, and 
conditions of PG&E Demand Response 
programs in California visit http://www. 
pge.com/demandresponse /. 

New York State Electric & Gas Com- 
pany’s Demand Response program infor- 
mation can be found at: http://www. 
nyseg.com / YourBusiness / CASHBACK / cash 
back. html 

Energy Curtailment Specialists’ website 
is www.ecsgrid.com. 
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Ss 


Bibiana Guerra 


oes our knowledge of wines 

affect the type of wine we 

like? What about the wine we 

purchase? Are wine experts 
consistent? If so, what techniques do 
they use to consistently evaluate 
wines? The following research papers 
offer answers to these questions. 


Effect of knowledge and sensory 
expertise on preference for red 
wines 

[Frost, M., and A. Noble, “Preliminary 
study of the effect of knowledge and sen- 
sory expertise on liking for red wines.” 
American Journal of Enology & Viticulture. 53 
(4): 275-284, 2002] 


Dr. Ann Noble and her team explain 
that there are many factors, besides wine 
flavor, that can influence our preference 
for a given wine: price, grape variety, 
winery Or winemaker reputation, expert 
recommendations, awards, _ bottle 
appearance, and ethical considerations, 
among others. The authors wanted to 
find out whether “consumer wine 
knowledge” and “sensory acuity” could 
be added to this list. 

The authors segmented their popu- 
lation sample (57 individuals) into six 
groups as follows: “low wine knowl- 
edge,” “medium wine knowledge,” 
“high wine knowledge,” and similarly, 
“low sensory acuity,” “medium sen- 
sory acuity,” and “high sensory acuity.” 

How did they determine the seg- 
mentation? Rather than assuming 
which individual belonged to which 
group, they gave them two types of 
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SENSORY EVALUATION 
\ BY CONSUMERS 
AND EXPERTS 


tests: a Wine Trivia Quiz — for wine 
knowledge classification — and a 
Smell Association Test — for the sen- 
sory acuity classification. For both 
tests, the higher the test grade, the 
higher the corresponding group (low, 
medium, or high) the individual was 
assigned to. 

Subjects in these different popula- 
tion segments ranked 12 wines for 
preference. How did belonging to one 
group or another affect the type of 
wine a subject preferred? It did not. In 
general, subjects across sensory acuity 
groups showed similar degrees of lik- 
ing — that is, they did not show any 
particular trends in ranking the 12 
wines. Similarly, belonging to different 
wine knowledge groups did not 
explain different preferences observed. 

There are two take-home messages. 
First, it is inappropriate to infer sen- 
sory expertise from wine knowledge, 
and vice versa. These are, instead, two 
very different types of expertise. 
Second, neither wine knowledge, nor 
sensory acuity, is a major “driver” of 
wine preference. The authors con- 
cluded that other individual differ- 
ences — perhaps some flavor-unre- 
lated factors mentioned at the 
beginning — are to blame for the type 
of wine we like or dislike. 


Relationship between wine 
expertise and consumer behavior 

[Johnson, T., and S. Bastian, “A prelimi- 
nary study of the relationship between 
Australian wine consumers’ wine expertise 
and their wine purchasing and consump- 
tion behavior.” Australian Journal of Grape 
and Wine Science, 13 (3): 186-197. 2007] 


The authors recruited Australian cit- 
izens and gave them three tests: an 
objective knowledge test, a sensory 
acuity test, and a subjective knowledge 
test (“how much do you think you 
know about wine?”). The researchers 
asked a series of demographic and pur- 
chasing behavior questions to gain an 
insight into “who purchases what, 
where, how much, and why.” 

The researchers discovered that the 
scores for the objective and subjective 
tests were highly correlated. In con- 
trast, results for the objective knowl- 
edge test and the aroma identification 
test were not. This corroborates what 
Dr. Noble had previously found’ — it 
is incorrect to infer that someone with 
a good general wine knowledge would 
also be a skilled wine taster. 

The second thing the researchers 
discovered was that there were clear 
trends in the “demographic nature” of 
the different expertise groups. For 
instance, the “high-expertise” group 
was dominated by males, whereas 
young females (under 35) belonged 
mainly to the “low-” and “medium- 
expertise” groups. 

The groups showed no difference in 
the amount of time they had been con- 
suming wine — that is, a longer con- 
sumption experience was not the rea- 
son why some subjects were more 
knowledgeable. Finally, the more wine 
training a subject received, the higher 
the assigned expertise group. 

The authors analyzed the purchas- 
ing behavior responses of different 
expertise groups to obtain a wealth of 
information. Regarding purchasing 
habits, the high-expertise individuals 
who consumed the most wine per 
week, spent the most money, and pur- 
chased the most 750 ml bottles (versus 
2-liter bottles). 

Regarding wine types, red wine was 
preferred by low- and medium-exper- 
tise males, whereas white wine was 
preferred by low-expertise females and 
high-expertise subjects of both gen- 
ders. Both rosé wine and sparkling 
wine were consumed mainly by low- 
expertise females. 

When asked about the reasons for 
buying wine (called “purchase dri- 
vers”), the item that scored the highest 
for all respondents was “wine style,” 
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followed by “price.” “Region of origin” 
and “reputation of the winemaker,” 
also ranked high, but only for the high- 
expertise group. 

In contrast, “recommendations 
from friends,” “awards and medals,” 
and “advertising, promotions, and 
specials,” ranked high only for the 
low-expertise group. 

The authors concluded that it will 
be wise for the Australian wine indus- 
try to invest in wine education initia- 
tives in an effort to boost stagnant 
domestic sales. 


Evaluation of wine tasters 

[Malik, FS. Varga, and D. Slugen. 
“Evaluation of wine tasters.” Mitteilungen 
Klosterneuburg, 55: 107-113. 2005] 


The authors wanted to know 
whether the final scores assigned to 
wines during official wine contests 
(otherwise known as “cut average,” or 
average score after the lowest and 
highest scores have been eliminated) 
are or not in agreement with individ- 
ual judge scores for that same wine. 
They reviewed 100 wines that had 
been judged by 35 judges — grouped 
in seven panels of five tasters each — at 
the 2004 European Vinoforum wine 
contest. 

Researchers used various statistical 
tests and found that the 35 individual 
wine scores for each of the 100 wines 
evaluated had good agreement with 
the official “cut average” score 
awarded to each wine. More judges 
than not (19 out of 35), tended to over- 
estimate or underestimate the wine 
final score — deviations that, overall, 
tended to cancel out. 

The authors were able to plot on a 
graph which judges had the best agree- 
ment with the “cut average” scores, 
something that provided information 
on individual judge performance. 

The authors propose that the statis- 
tical tests they used are good tools to 
help select professional wine tasters, 
and thus improve the performance of 
official wine competitions. 


Evaluation of consistency 
of expert wine tasters 

[Gawell, R., and P. Godden. “Evaluation 
of the consistency of wine quality assess- 
ments from expert wine tasters.” Australian 


Journal of Grape and Wine Science, 14 (1): 1-8. 
2008] 


These Australian authors believe 
that for wine quality scores to be 
trustworthy, an expert taster should 
first be able to demonstrate that 
she/he is able to reproduce a quality 
score when assessing the same wine 
several times. 

Wine quality scores were collected 
from 571 wine experts over a 15-year 
period. The wine-expert demographics 
were as follows: 75% winemakers, 14% 
wine traders, 8% wine researchers, and 
3% wine journalists. The wines evalu- 
ated included most varieties grown in 
Australia, white and red. 

The wine experts could both repro- 
duce a quality score and discriminate 
among red wines better than white 
wines. This is probably due to the tasters 
using color as a cue to quality. A previous 
study reported a relationship between 
both. The degree of wine score consis- 
tency was much better when using the 
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wine scores of three tasters combined 
than when using just one taster. 

These results proved to the authors 
that wine expert score consistency is 
generally good — particularly for reds 
— and that the current Australian prac- 
tice of using a small panel of experts to 
judge a wine’s “overall quality” is 
well-justified. 


Comparison between Traditional 
profiling and Free profiling 

[Perrin, L., R. Symoneaux, I. Maitre, F. 
Jourjon, J. Pages, and C. Asselin. “Compari- 
son of traditional profiling by trained tast- 
ing panel and free profiling by wine profes- 
sionals.” Amer. Jour. of Enology & Viticulture. 
58 (4): 508-517. 2007] 


One of the most common sensory 
techniques used by both wineries and 


also called “conventional profiling.” 
But these French authors observed an 
unavoidable truth: conventional profil- 
ing is also slow, laborious, and does 
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not meet the needs of busy wine pro- 
fessionals. 

Free-choice profiling, on the other 
hand, dispenses with the need for 
group training as it relies on attributes 
— a different list for each taster — that 
are “flash-generated” on the spot. The 
assumption is that, if the wines are 
unique enough, these various lists will 
have quite a few attributes in common, 
proving that free-choice profiling can 
be a valid alternative to conventional 
profiling. 

The authors asked 17 trained pan- 
elists to evaluate 10 Loire Valley 
Chenin Blanc wines using conven- 
tional profiling; and asked 12 wine pro- 
fessionals to do the same using free- 
choice profiling, then compared the 
results. 

In general, wines were described 
similarly with free-choice profiling 
and conventional profiling. Some 
wines were considered more “dis- 
tinctive” by free-choice profiling — 
better differentiation — than by con- 
ventional profiling. 

The best example was one wine 
described as “stale,” “difficult to 
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describe” by conventional profiling; 
and as “stale,” “chemical,” “pharma- 
ceutical,” and “flawed” by free- 
choice profiling. This discrepancy 
triggered a second conventional pro- 
filing — this time including the 
attributes “chemical aroma” and 
“chemical flavor,” something that 
brought the descriptions of both pan- 
els to an agreement. Thus, free profil- 
ing was helpful to generate an excel- 
lent attribute which would otherwise 
not have been found. 

The researchers were able to super- 
pose the performance of individuals 
from each panel on a chart labeled 
“wine professionals” or “trained pan- 
elists.” Wine professionals showed 
more differences among them and dis- 
agreed more in the use of certain terms, 
whereas trained panelists were more 
homogeneous — more clustered 
together — something the authors 
attribute to their training. 

The authors concluded that both 
panels were able to reach good consen- 
sus on the main characteristics of the 10 
wines studied. Conventional profiling 
seems better adapted in studies of 
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treatments likely to lead to small dif- 
ferences. Free profiling seems to better 
fit a situation in which wines need to 
be characterized but time or availabil- 
ity for training is lacking. 


Sensory evaluation practices 
in commercial wineries 

[Lesschaeve, I. “Sensory evaluation of 
wines and commercial realities: Review of cur- 
rent practices and perspectives.” Amer. Jour. of 
Enology & Viticulture, 58 (2): 252-257. 2007] 


A key conclusion of a Sensory 
Symposium celebrated in 2000 as part 
of the 50th Anniversary of the 
American Society for Enology & 
Viticulture was that “although the 
wine industry values sensory data, 
very few wineries use sensory tech- 
niques in their winery operations.” 

Dr. Lesschaeve clarifies some sen- 
sory concepts often confused. First, a 
wine expert is not the same as an 
expert assessor. A wine expert “has 
extensive experience in a product cate- 
gory, and is able to perform evalua- 
tions to draw conclusions on effects of 
raw material, processing, storage, 
aging, etc.” 
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In contrast, an expert assessor is 
“someone with a high degree of sen- 
sory acuity who has the ability to make 
consistent and repeatable sensory 
assessments.” As in previous studies,’” 
the superior abilities of wine experts 
tend to be linked to their greater wine 
knowledge, not to their superior sen- 
sory acuities. 

The author gives an excellent 
example of what wine experts some- 
times rely on: “I smell gooseberry, 
therefore this wine is a Sauvignon 
blanc, and I should also smell grape- 
fruit and cat urine.” However, there is 
no evidence that wine expertise can 
predict consumer preference and 
market success. In the author’s opin- 
ion, this is exactly where sensory 
evaluation can really help. 

Another pair of loosely used 
terms that the author notes is sen- 
sory evaluation and wine apprecia- 
tion. In the author’s opinion, wine 
educators should emphasize the dif- 
ference between the two, as courses 
that teach the latter rarely end up 
teaching sound sensory practices. 
For that, you need a trained sensory 
professional. 

The author emphasizes how sen- 
sory analysis is a business tool, not just 
a research tool. This misconception is, 
in the author’s opinion, why wineries 


do not use sensory evaluation. Proof 
that sensory evaluation is a business 
tool can be found in the wide array of 
sensory techniques that market experts 
use, including: 
1) focus groups, where consumers dis- 
cuss with a moderator why they like or 
dislike a product; 
2) hedonic tests, where consumers 
express their “degree of liking,” or 
“rank various products,” and then 
answer diagnostic questions (is 
attribute “X” “too weak,” “too strong,” 
or “just about right’”?) 
3) preference mapping, where prod- 
ucts are analyzed for their chemical 
and flavor properties, in addition to 
their consumer “liking.” Then, the 
objective analytical measurements are 
correlated with the subjective con- 
sumer scores to identify which para- 
meters drive consumer’s “likes” and 
edislikes:( 
4) reverse engineering, where empty 
spots in the “flavor space” — niches 
within a given product category where 
no product exists — are first identified; 
then a new product is designed with 
just those flavor characteristics that 
would fill the void. 

The author offers some of the sen- 
sory challenges ahead, including: 
1) development of a technique that 
would truly mimic how consumers 
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drink (repeated sipping, drinking 
while eating); 

2) use of “temporal dominance sensa- 
tion” techniques to explore how 
impressions change over time; 

3) development of consumer rejection 
thresholds, instead of expert rejection 
thresholds, given that consumers 
always reject wines at much higher 
levels of taint than experts do. 

If your winery would like to start 
implementing a sensory program, the 
author provides a simple table listing 
the costs involved at either of two pos- 
sible levels: a cost-effective level 
(which uses winery personnel) and an 
optimal level (which trains or hires an 
external panel). 

For individual summaries to these 
and other articles, go to 
http:/ /wineserver.ucdavis.edu and 
click on Trellis Alliance, then Research 
summaries. a 


[Bibiana Guerra, PhD, worked at 
Woodbridge by Robert Mondavi as a 
research winemaker and a grower educator 
for seven vintages. Before that, she worked 
at Flowers Vineyards & Winery (Cazadero, 
CA), first as an assistant winemaker 
(1998), then as vineyard manager (1999). 
She is currently senior technical writer in 
the Department of Viticulture & Enology 
at UC Davis.] 
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Monitoring Microbes 
Continued from page 62 


Saccharomyces, but its identity is con- 
firmed microscopically when the sex- 
ual stage of conjugation begins in cul- 
ture in one to three weeks. 

When preparing to conjugate, cells 
grow a projection called a “shmoo tip,” 
distinguished from a bud by the lack of 
a membrane between the cell and the 
projection. Conjugating cells join their 
cytoplasm and exchange genetic mater- 
ial, making odd shapes often resembling 
dumbbells or more bizarre structures. 

Most Zygosaccharomyces strains grow 
on acetic acid agar while Saccharomyces 
do not. PCR-based genetic techniques 
can identify Zygosaccharomyces cultures 
before conjugation is observed. 
However, in some identification systems 
(such as API), certain Candida yeasts 
cross-react with Zygosaccharomyces, so all 
methods, including PCR _ primers, 
should be rigorously checked against a 
large number of wine-related Candida 
species to ensure specificity. Cultures 
identified as Zygosaccharomyces by any 
technique including PCR should be kept 
until conjugation is observed to confirm 
their identity. 


MICROBES IN THE BOTTLE 

Microbes to watch out for: Dekkera/ 
Brettanomyces, lactic acid bacteria; if 
residual sugar is present, Saccharomyces 
and Zygosaccharomyces 

Danger signals: Change in color, 
aroma, or flavor, CO, production, 
clouding 

Monitoring methods: Sensory evalua- 
tion, microscopic exam, culturing, 
PCR-based genetic techniques. 


Quality, Consistency, 
and Service. 


Ken Deis 
Tonnellerie Mercier 


tel: 707.567.5711 
fax: 707.967.9645 
mercierbarrels@gmail.com 


To assess microbial stability before 
bottling, there are four main questions 
to ask: 

1. Does the wine have residual fer- 
mentable sugar (over 0.5 g/L glucose + 
fructose)? 

2. Does the wine have residual malic 
acid if in pH range for MLF (this pH 
will vary)? 

3. Does the wine have Pediococcus? 

4. Does the wine have Brettanomyces? 

If the answer to ALL four questions 
is no, the wine is likely to be micro- 
bially stable even if not sterile-filtered 
to remove all microbes. Surface film 
yeasts can grow in the bottle for only a 
few days, until dissolved oxygen is 
depleted, and Acetobacter cannot grow 
unless the closure is compromised. 

1. Residual fermentable sugar trumps 
everything else. 

Most wine microbes will use resid- 
ual fermentable sugar if it is present. 
Fructose can be an_ exception; 
Saccharomyces is reluctant to use fruc- 
tose if the glucose/ fructose ratio is less 
than 1:6 to 1:10. Although it is risky to 
count on it, and other yeasts and bacte- 
ria (including Zygosaccharomyces) can 
use fructose, Saccharomyces refermenta- 
tion is less likely in stuck wines that 
have been depleted of glucose. 

Traditionally, the lowest levels of 
concern for Saccharomyces are 5 to 10 
cells per BOTTLE (not per ml). Wines 
with only 6 cells per bottle have fer- 
mented, but other wines escaped prob- 
lems with 15 cells per bottle. These are 
very low numbers, however, and 
methods that do not detect as few as 3 
cells per bottle are not sensitive 
enough. 

Filtering 250 ml of wine for yeast 
and 100 ml for bacteria, and culturing 
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the membranes, is the preferred 
method for checking bottle sterility. 
Genetic tests that require 10 cells/ml 
for detection are not suitable even if an 
entire bottle is filtered to concentrate 
the cells. 

PCR tests can help monitor bottled 
wines for microbes that are at high 
enough levels, and viable but non-cul- 
turable (VBNC) microbes or as David 
Mills (UC Davis) calls them, “non 
immediately culturable cells.” Current 
plating methods do not detect micro- 
bial cells in this state. 

Levels of Zygosaccharomyces for in- 
bottle fermentation are not known, but 
because of the aggressive and tena- 
cious nature of this yeast, even one cell 
is considered a serious problem in a 
wine with residual sugar. Zygosaccharo- 
myces can take up residence in a bot- 
tling line for months or even years, sur- 
viving normal sanitizing procedures 
(even hot water), and infecting wines 
sporadically. 

Certain lactobacilli can cause prob- 
lems in the bottle by metabolizing 
residual sugar and producing acetic 
acid (but no ethyl acetate so there is no 
smell). 

2. Leftover malic acid 

Any of the lactic acid bacteria can 
cause trouble in the bottle if they 
metabolize residual malic acid. Cloud- 
iness, a fine sediment, CO,, and a rise 
in pH (which can lead to protein or tar- 
trate instability) are all possible conse- 
quences. 

How much malic acid is too much 
depends on the wine; haziness is more 
noticeable in whites than in reds. In 
reds, a drop of around 0.5 g/L malic 
acid causes a slight spritz and, if the 
wine is light in color, a perceptible 
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haze. Most wines at pH 3.4 or higher 
with residual malic acid should be fil- 
tered with a 0.45 uw membrane. 
3. Pediococcus 

Some members of this genus 
(Pediococcus pentosaceous) can grow in 
wine without residual sugar or malic 
acid. Sometimes their growth causes a 
cosmetic problem only (haziness and 
fine sediment), but sometimes biogenic 
amines may be produced, or an 
unpleasant aftertaste (not mousiness) 
may develop. Reds, especially Pinot 
Noir, blended shortly before bottling 
and not sterile-filtered are most at risk. 
4. Brettanomyces/Dekkera 

Test for Brettanomyces on a regular 
basis before preparing wine for bot- 
tling, to determine whether the popu- 
lation is increasing or declining, unless 
the wine will be filtered with a 0.65 u or 
0.45 4 membrane. If they grow in the 
bottle, Brettanomyces produce a small 
amount of CO,, which may not be 
noticed unless the wine is examined 
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carefully. Sensory changes in the bottle 
can be profound, from 4-EP, 4-EG, and 
other metabolites. 

Bottle variation is common, with 
some bottles showing little Brett char- 
acter but other bottles severely 
affected, their fruity aromas replaced 
by horse-sweat and Bandaid® odors, 
accompanied by a bitter, metallic fin- 
ish. Interestingly, these characters can 
seem to intensify in the bottle even 
though the actual levels have not 
changed. 


Non-wine microbes in the bottle 

Microbes that are unable to grow in 
wine may survive the inhospitable 
environment for a few days to weeks 
(or sometimes, months). They make 
culturing difficult until they die, for 
they may cover or inhibit wine microbe 
colonies in culture. Molds and spore- 
forming bacteria are common bottling 
contaminants, as are non-wine cocci 
and some yeasts. 


These microbes are important 
because their presence can indicate 
problems with bottling sanitation, 
which can be serious. If more than a 
few non-wine microbes grow on mem- 
brane filtration cultures after bottling, 
a complete evaluation of bottling line 
sanitation is recommended to find the 
source(s) of infection. ce 


References Available on Request 


A printing error in the September/ 
October 2009 issue led to the omission 
of the final two lines of text on page 47, 
Monitoring microbes during fer- 
mentation, by Lisa Van de Water. 
PWV offers the missing text here, with 
apologies for the inconvenience to our 
readers. 


In cellars heavily affected with 
Brettanomyces, culturing once a 
week or testing with PCR during 
MLF is recommended. a 
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Lessons from 
global winemaking 


elma Long gave the 2009 Merit 
Award presentation to the 
Annual Meeting of the American 
Society of Enology & Viticulture 
in June in Napa, CA. She shared many 
winemaking examples from her con- 
sulting in the last ten years in 
California and Washington state. Long, 
a graduate of UC Davis, worked in sev- 
eral California wineries, and has made 
wine in South Africa and Germany. 

Highlights of the text are below and 
readers are urged to access the full text 
at www.asev.org or purchase an audio 
recording of Long’s presentation and 
other 2009 annual meeting events in 
mp3 format. 

Long would like to convince every 
young winemaker to seek an overseas 
experience. “It will be invaluable to 
you and make you a more seasoned, 
wiser contributor to our U.S. wine 
business.” Five lessons were presented 
that stand out for her and summarize 
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Zelma Long 


her experiences. The lessons may not 
necessarily be new to you, but her time 
overseas has made them more pro- 
found for her. 

Lesson 1: Great, fine, and deli- 
cious wines are made in every country. 
In the last two decades, we have seen a 
powerful emergence of Australia, New 
Zealand, Chile, Argentina, and South 
Africa in the European market. Spain 
has re-emerged and is bursting with 
old vines and fine wines. Producing 
and delivering excellent quality for 
each price point is the foundation of 
being competitive. Beyond that, of 
course, we need to make wines of per- 
sonality and distinction. 

Lesson 2: Terroir (vine micro- 
climate) is a powerful force. She illus- 
trated this lesson with terroir stories 
from her experience in Germany, South 
Africa, eastern Washington state, and 
Priorat, Spain. 

Long summarized terroir as “ground 
truth.” The differences in chemistry, 
color, tannins, aromas, flavors, ele- 
ments we have not yet measured, that 
result from differing vine environ- 
ments. She urged sensitivity to the dif- 
ferences in vine microclimate, because 
she believes that great winemakers 
observe these differences in their own 
site and respond to them in their wine- 
making. 

Lesson 3: Culture has a potent 
impact on winemaking. It is often said 


that the concept of terroir includes 
those who grow the wines. “We know 
this to be true; we know how impactful 
our wine and vine decisions are on the 
wines we produce. Because of the 
human impact, to make wine success- 
fully elsewhere one must be sensitive 
to the cultural environment.” 

Winemaking history is deep in 
many countries, and Long discussed 
France as an example. Winemaking 
practices and winegrowing regulations 
are unique to regions, including Israel, 
Germany, and France. Examples of 
how the political culture in countries 
such as South Africa, Australia, 
Germany impacts winemaking were 
given. 

Business cultures are different in 
other countries. 

Six valuable cultural suggestions 
were presented for anyone working 
overseas. 

Lesson 4: There is much to be 
learned “out there.” Benchmarks, new 
ideas, historical perspectives, and cur- 
rent research exist in every wine terri- 
tory. 

Lesson 5: Financing, and financial 
success, bring results. Business finan- 
cial success has made startling changes 
in Bordeaux and Napa Valley. Research 
funding from government agencies is 
powerful. New investment can revitalize 
old areas such as South Africa, and 
Priorat, Spain. 

Quality — of grapes and wine — is 
the foundation for success, and 
investments must be made to sustain, 
ensure, and further develop that 
quality. 

Long’s conclusion: To the students 
of winegrowing and winemaking, 
work overseas before committing 
yourself to a position — learn, have 
fun, make the global wine and vine 
friends who will become your profes- 
sional network — and you will have 
more to contribute to your own success 
and to that of our winegrape and wine 
business. 


Zelma Long and her husband, Phillip 
Freese make Bordeaux varietal red wine 
from the Vilafonte Wine Estate in South 
Africa. Long is a partner in Long Vine- 
yards, Napa Valley, and owns Zelma Long 
Wine Consulting Practice. : 
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PWV BOOKSHELF 


USE THE BOOK ORDER FORM IN THIS ISSUE 
All wine books promptly shipped from one source. 


A Taste of the World of Wine 

land, Gago, Caillard, D 

Comprehensive and practical guide of the 
history of wine, viticulture and winemaking 
practices, how to taste wine, and the charac- 
teristics of the major wine styles of 
the world. Includes maps, wine style guides, 
tasting clues, and over 300 pooh 
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212pp—$ 


A Zinfandel Odyssey 

Rhoda Stewart 

100 interviews with Zinfandel and producers 
throughout California and Mexico. Edited and 
published by PWV. 450pp—3$40 


COOL CLIMATE BOOKS 
Production of Grapes and Wine in 
Cool Climates 
David Jackson, Lincoln University, New 
Zealand and Danny Schuster (NZ vintner) 
The definitive work in English on cool 
climate viticultural practices, first printed 1981. 
Latest updated printing, 2007. Includes 
major world cool climate regions, all aspects 
of vineyard establishment and_ practices, 
and winemaking from cool dinate goes 

193pp—$55 


Monographs in Cool Climate 

Viticulture |: Pruning and Training 

David Jackson, Lincoln University, 

New Zealand 

New approaches to analysis and interpretation 

of pruning and training that apply to specific 

benefits and challenges of cool climates. 
169pp—$30 


Monographs in Cool Climate 

Viticulture Il: Climate 

David Jackson, Lincoln University, 

New Zealand 

Importance of climate for growing grapes 
and producing wine in cool temperatures, and 
how growers can avoid potential problems. 
Topics include world climates and global 
warming, vineyard establishment in cool 
climates, and wine styles. 80pp—335 


Cooperage for Winemakers 

Geoffrey Schahinger, Bryce Rankine 
Revised edition of manual about 
construction, maintenance, and use of oak 
barrels. 112pp—330 


Diseases and Pests 

Nicholas, Margarey, Watchel 

Dept. of Primary Industries & Resources, 
South Australia. 106pp—340 


Diseases, Pests, & Grape Disorders 

Field Guide 

Magarey, MacGregor, Wachtel, 

& Kelly 

Sturdy, laminated, pocket-size guide containing 
more than 350 color photos with short, easily- 
read descriptions of most diseases, pests, and 
disorders found in vineyards. 107pp—$30 


Illustrated Guide to Microbes and 

Sediments in Wine, Beer and Juice 

Dr. Charles G. Edwards 

125 color photographs showing over 

30 different species of yeast, bacteria and 

mold commonly found in wines, as 

well as frequently encountered sediments. 
126pp—$125 

Micro Vinification 

M.R. Dharmadhikari & K.L. Wilker 

A practical guide for home winemakers, 

commercial small-scale producers, and large 

wineries making small, experimental lots 

of table wine. 120pp—336 


Paso Robles: An American Terroir 
Thomas J. Rice, Ph.D. and 

Tracy G. Cervellone, C.W.E. 

Natural and viticultural history of the Paso 
Robles AVA, including winery profiles, environ- 
ment, geology, soils and climatic conditions. 


172pp—$50 


Soil, Irrigation & Nutrition 

P. Nicholas 

Describes vineyard soil types, how to manage 

soil treatments, cover crops, and herbicides, 

optimize water quality, irrigation systems; also 

nutrient deficiencies and toxicities and how to 

manage nutritional requirements. 
201pp—$55 


Sunlight into Wine 

R. Smart & M. Robinson 

Canopy management and economics, im- 
provement of canopy microclimates, impor- 
tance of winegrape canopies, construction 
of trellis systems. 88pp—340 


Taming the SCREW: A manual for 
winemaking with screwcaps 

Tyson Selzer 

Detailed technical discussion of the screw- 
cap and the bottle, reasons for choosing 
screwcaps, winemaking procedures, chem- 
istry, bottling, capping, handling, storage, 
and ageing. 305pp—390 


Vineyard Simple 

Tom Powers 

Provides a clear outline with diagrams and color 
photos on how to build and maintain your own 
vineyard. 118pp—320 


Viticulture, Vol. | — Resources 

NEW EDITION! 

B.G. Coombe & P.R. Dry 

Resources in Australia but with worldwide 
application. Soils, climates, grapevine classi- 
fications, grape varieties, phenology, root- 
stocks, planting material, vineyard site selec- 
tion, and grape berry development are 
discussed. 211pp—3$60 


Viticulture, Vol. Il — Practices in 
Australia 

B.G. Coombe & P.R. Dry B 
Grapevine propagation, vineyard establish- | 
ment, pruning, canopy management, irriga- /) 
tion, grapevine nutrition, grape pests, dis- 7 
ease, and protection. 384pp—360 


NEW NEW 


Wine Grape Production Guide for 
Eastern North America 
Natural Resource, Agriculture, and 
Engineering Service (NRAES) 
Comprehensive reference for use by novice 
and experienced growers, crop advisors, ser- 
vice providers, educators, communicators, 
and students. Information includes site 
selection and preparation, trellising and 
pruning, disease and pest identification, | 
nutrient management, irrigation, pesticide 
application, harvesting, vineyard cost and 
returns, and grape sales. 

300+pp—3$75 


Winery Planning & Design CD, Edition-16 

Bruce Zoecklein 

Expanded edition is unique book on CD outlin- 

ing winery planning and design: including 

many winery blueprints, “green building,” sus- 

tainable planning, and business planning. 
Over 1,500pp outline—$110 


TECHNIQUES & CONCEPTS SERIES 
A series of lab books in an easy-to- 
use format for wineries. 


Chemical nly of Grapes and Wine: 


Techniques and Concepts 

P. land, N. Bruer, G. Edwards, 

S. Weeks, & E. Wilkes 

Comprehensive theory and practice of major 

chemical analyses of grape and wine. 
120pp—3120 


Monitoring the Winemaking Process 

from Grapes to Wine: 

Techniques and Concepts 

P. Iland, N. Bruer, A. Ewart, A. Markides 

& J. Sitters 

Concepts, tests and techniques used by wine- 
makers throughout the winemaking process for 
wine style and quality control. 115pp—$120 | 


Microbiological Analysis of Grapes and 
Wine: Techniques and Concepts 

P. lland, P. Grbin, M. Grinbergs, 

L. Schmidtke, & A. Soden 

An introduction to microbiology in winemak- 
ing; serves as a resource for lab personnel and 
winemakers. 125pp—3120 
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Tasting Room 
—-ALLAGeES 


Craig Root 


uring these difficult eco- 

nomic times, I find it painful 

to report that many tasting 

rooms are using practices 
that are ultimately harmful to their 
profits. For example, I recently heard 
about a tasting room capping its club 
growth at under 500 members. Why? 
Because their event tent would only 
accommodate a certain amount of peo- 
ple for their annual party. 

To limit your profits rather than get- 
ting a bigger tent or an additional tent, 
or dividing the party into two days, 
just does not make sense. Here are 
some common tasting room fallacies 
with appropriate counter-arguments. 


Fallacy #1 — I can get by witha 
minimum amount of staff because | 
will save on labor costs. 

You may save $60 to $100 by not 
having an extra person on staff. 
However, when a wave of customers 
comes in — as it often does — you 
can’t harvest that wave. 

Calculate the lifetime value of your 
wine club members (cost per shipment 
multiplied by a 1- to 1.5-year member- 
ship), which is usually $300 to $500. All 
that extra staff person has to do is sell 
one wine club membership every other 
day to justify their employment. Plus, 
having that person always guarantees 
superior service — which pays off in 
sales, repeat business, and positive 
word of mouth. 


Hess Collection Winery (Napa,CA) has wooden flooring which is more comfortable for tasting 
room staff and customers. 


I have been working in tasting 
rooms for 30 years (14 as staff and 
manager; 16 as a consultant). If I had to 
emphasize one trait of successful tast- 
ing rooms, it is proper staffing. By the 
way, not everyone has to come in at 
9AM or 10M. Use staggered shifts so 
the extra person comes in at noon or 
1PM. 


Fallacy #2 — I don’t need to worry 
about acoustics in my visitor center. 

Have you ever been out to dinner 
where the restaurant is so noisy you 
have to shout to be heard? Do you 
want to go back? Of course not. Loud 
tasting rooms are also a real turnoff. 

If you have this problem, hang 
tapestries on the wall or decoratively 
from the ceiling. Or use carpets, which 
are stain-resistant and firmly attached 
to the floor. Many beverage-heavy 
industries, such as casinos, use carpets. 
The resources are out there. Another 
solution is to utilize new acoustic tiles, 
which look very classy. 


Fallacy #3 — You do not need to 
worry about the flooring in your 
tasting room. 

Simply put, “tired feet do not sell 
well.” People, young or old, who have 
ever worked on tile, marble, concrete, 
brick, or other hard flooring can tell 
you that continuous walking on these 
surfaces diminishes their energy. My 
hunch is that tired feet costs you 3% to 
5% per year in sales. That may not 
sound like much, but in a million dol- 
lar business, that is a loss of $30,000 to 
$50,000 per year. 

When a customer comes up to you 
with 10 bottles of wine to purchase, 
and it is 4PM, and your feet are hurt- 
ing, you do not say: “With two more 
bottles, you could get 10% off.” Or: 
“That is a large purchase; if you join 
our wine club, you could save $40 
with a club discount.” Instead, you 
just ring up the purchase as is because 
you are in pain. 

I know that people use mats behind 
the counter on hard surfaces, but keep 
in mind that the staff is not always 
behind the counter. In addition, I fre- 
quently see mats which are inade- 
quate, threadbare, and/or do not cover 
the entire area behind the counter. 
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Another important factor is cus- 
tomer comfort. I do a lot of mystery 
shopping for clients, and I can report 
that after standing at a counter for 
'/, hour on tile, my feet begin to 
hurt. 

One last reason I am against hard 
floor surfaces is that they tend to create 
acoustic problems because they reflect 
sound to a greater degree. 

If you or a visitor drop a bottle or 
another delicate item onto a wood 
floor, there is a chance that it may not 
break. If you drop a bottle on tile, it 
invariably breaks. 

When I help design a tasting 
room, I recommend wood flooring 
and excellent mats behind the 
counter. I am aware that wood needs 
to be resurfaced every five years or 
so compared to tile or concrete. 
However, those costs are more than 
covered by the additional sales 
which accumulate when your staff is 
feeling no pain in their feet, ankles, 
and lower backs. 

I have heard complaints about 
working on hard surfaces from every 
age spectrum, not just retired employ- 
ees. As the old saying goes, “When 
your feet hurt, you hurt all over.” 


Fallacy #4 — My tasting room 
manager can not only run the room 
but also manage a six-shipment-per- 
year club of over 500 members. 

Is it physically possible? Perhaps, 
but at what cost in terms of a truly 
profitable club? I usually ask clients to 
make the club manager a full-time 
position at 500 or more members, par- 
ticularly if you dispatch four or six 
shipments per year. 


Fallacy #5 — When people want to 
drop out of my wine club, there is 
nothing I can do about it. 

This is exactly why you need a good 
club manager. When members call to 
say they are quitting because of the 
economy, the smart club manager 
responds: “Did you know that we have 
another club — which we do not tell 
people about — that only ships once or 
twice each year?” Of course, many 
members won't go for that deal, but 
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some may — which means more rev- 
enue for you. 

It obviously takes more work to run 
a subset club, but that is just one of the 
ways full-time club managers pay for 
themselves. 


Fallacy #6 — I do not have to add 
variety to my club events; I can do 
the same exact events each year and 
members will not notice. 

In this age of 200 television channels 
and the vast array of entertainment 
available, Americans are more jaded 
than ever. They may not complain 
because of repetitious events, but they 
surely notice. 

One way to add variety is to do semi- 
nar-type events. How about a wine and 
cheese pairing seminar with wine tasting 
and lunch? Or you could offer a grilling 
seminar with wine tasting and dinner. 
How about enhancing your events with 
live music or vignettes from a local the- 
ater company? The harsh economy has 
hit these folks as well and many musi- 
cians and theater people may be willing 
to trade their services for wine. 


Fallacy #7 — Our wine club should 
do fewer shipments with more 
bottles per shipment because it is 
easier for staff and management. 

The problem with this approach is 
twofold: one, when you put more than 
two bottles in a standard shipment, 
you run the risk of sticker shock when 
customers ask what is the average cost 
per shipment. 

Problem two, in essence, is that the 
club members are paying you to be 
reminded about you. It makes sense to 
remind them six times each year instead 
of four, for example. Some people worry 
that six times per year is too often. 
However, when you really think about it, 
that is 60 days between shipments — 
which is certainly a long time — particu- 
larly in the hectic lives of most Americans. 


Fallacy #8 — If | prepare my wine 
club shipments in-house, the only 
thing I need to charge the club 
member for is the shipping cost. 

How long do you think the Craig 
Root shipping company would last if 


it did not charge for labor and pack- 
aging materials? This is a common 
error I see with many of my clients. 
On a 1,000-member club, this repre- 
sents a significant amount of money. 

Calculate your labor and packag- 
ing material costs, and then add an 
appropriate surcharge to the cus- 
tomer shipping fee. After all, 
Americans are used to this practice 
since every TV commercial selling a 
product that has to be shipped states 
the price plus shipping and han- 
dling. 


Fallacy #9 — | don’t want to or need 
to do tours. 

Tours are, in effect, your infomer- 
cial. If visitors are willing to give you 
their precious weekend or vacation 
time to listen to your story, why turn 
them down? Other businesses would 
love to get the consumer’s undivided 
attention. 

You may have to plant a couple of 
vines in half-barrels outside your tast- 
ing room doors or have a barrel some- 
where in your building for barrel tast- 
ing. If you are worried about safety as 
you lead the group through your win- 
ery, train your staff to be extremely 
safety-conscious, and paint lines on the 
floor to keep tours away from certain 
working areas. 

Remember: people who go on tours 
buy more and join wine clubs at a 
higher rate. 


Conclusion 

During recessions you can hunker 
down and endure the pain, or you can 
become ingenious and insightful about 
your tasting room practices in order to 
stay profitable. sei 


With 30 years of experience in winery 
tasting rooms, Craig Root teaches Tasting 
Room Design and Management at UC 
Davis and spends the first Saturday of 
every month working in a busy winery 
tasting room, averaging one wine club 
sign-up and two tours per shift. 

Website: www.craigroot.com. 
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FEBRUARY 20-21 
FifTH ANNUAL 


ALSACE VARIETIES FESTIVAL 
MENDOCINO COUNTY PuEcouN: 
BOONVILLE, CA 


Anderson Valley Winegrowers Association 
(AVWA) will present the only U.S. event to 
focus on the mostly dry, white wines from 
Alsace, France. The festival, capitalizing on 
the increasing popularity of varieties such as 
Riesling and Pinot Gris, includes a technical 
conference, a grand tasting, a winemakers 
dinner, and winery open houses. Producers 
from around the world will pour Riesling, 
Gewurztraminer, Pinot Gris, Pinot Blanc, 
and Muscat during the two-day celebration. 

Technical Conference: Saturday, 8 to 11AM. 
Cost: $45 per person. Highlights pertinent 
issues in winemaking and grape growing, 
with an in-depth wine tasting of one of the 
focus varieties. Breakfast included. 

Alsace Varieties Grand Tasting [Saturday 
— 12:30 to 3:30PM.] will showcase aromatic 
white wines from producers in California, 
Oregon, Washington, Michigan, New 
Zealand, Alsace, and several other states and 
countries. Entertainment will be provided 
and food made by local purveyors will illus- 
trate the versatility of pairing Alsace-variety 
wines to a wide array of cuisines. Meet the 
winemakers and taste Alsace-style white 
wines from around the world, including 
Riesling, Gewurztraminer, Pinot Gris, Pinot 
Blanc and Muscat! The event will brighten 
even the darkest winter month! Cost: $65 per 
person. 

The winemakers dinner at the Boonville 
Hotel on Saturday will focus on Alsace-style 
wines and Pinot Noir produced by partici- 
pating wineries. The gourmet, sit-down meal 
will be prepared by Chef/Owner Johnny 
Schmitt. Cost: $125 per person. 

Additional information can be found at 
the Anderson Valley .Winegrowers Associa- 
tion Web site at www.avwines.com, or con- 
tact the Association via e-mail at info@ 
avwines.com, or tel: 707/895-WINE. 


Marcu 18, 2009 
so RECENT ADVANCES IN 
ViticutturE AND ENOLOGY (RAVE) 


Learn how to increase the sustainability of 
winery and vineyard operations. The concept 
of sustainability has been broadened to 
include many practices, some of which are 
not sustainable. RAVE 2010 will focus on 
sustainability as defined by a minimal envi- 
ronmental impact or footprint. Discussions 
will include practices that sustain viticulture 
environments (air, water, and soil) for future 
generations and are capable of producing 
high quality winegrapes, table grapes and 
raisin grapes, and wines. 

Six broad topics include: Maintaining 
Healthy Soils, Maintaining Healthy Water- 
sheds, Best Practices in Insect Management, 


Best Practices in Water Use and Manage- 
ment, Integration of Management Strategies. 

Speakers include: Kendra Baumgartner, 
USDA-ARS, Davis, CA; Linda Bisson, Dept. 
of Viticulture & Enology (VEN), UC Davis; 
David Block, Dept. of VEN, UC-D; Roger 
Boulton, Dept. of VEN, UC-D; Monica 
Cooper, University of California Cooperative 
Extension, Napa County; Kent M. Daane, 
Dept. of Environmental Science, Policy & 
Management, UC Berkeley; Andrew 
McElrone, USDA-ARS, Dept. of VEN, UC-D; 
Anthony O’Geen, Dept. of Land, Air & Water 
Resources, UC-D; David Smart, Dept. of 
VEN, UC-D; Kerri Steenwerth, Dept. of VEN, 
UC-D; Thomas Tomich, Dept. of Environ- 
mental Science & Policy, UC-D; Joshua Viers, 
Dept. of Environmental Science & Policy, 
UC-D; Andrew Waterhouse, Dept. of VEN, 
UC-D; Larry Williams, Dept. of VEN, UC-D; 
James Wolpert, Dept. of VEN, UC-D; Andrew 
Walker, Dept. of VEN, UC-D. 


TIME: 8:30AM—4:45pm. COST: $220. LOCA- 
TION: Freeborn Hall, UC Davis. For more 
information: visit 
www.extension.ucdavis.edu/wine. 


Aprit 13-15 
LICENSE TO STEAL 


WINE MARKETING CONFERENCE 
- LoDGE & CONFERENCE CENTER, 
GENEVA, OH [EAST OF CLEVELAND] 


The state wine marketing offices of Illinois, 
Indiana, Michigan, Missouri, New York, 
Ohio, and Pennsylvania announce the fifth 
annual marketing-only conference for win- 
ery, media, tourism professionals, and eco- 
nomic development offices in wine regions. 

“Content Marketing” will be presented by 
Joe Pulizzi (author of a book by the same 
name). There will be a media panel consist- 
ing of bloggers and free lance writers, a wine 
press panel, two sessions on social network- 
ing [an introduction and advanced session]. 
The “Steal Sessions,” where attendees share 
their most successful and creative projects 
from the prior year will be another highlight. 
A trade show will focus on vendors that serve 
wine marketers and tasting room managers. 

For more information, go to www. 
NationalWineMarketing.com. As the entire 
program is designed as a not-for-profit learn- 
ing event, registration is only $250 per person 
(including meals). The host hotel, the Lodge 
at Geneva, www.TheLodgeatGeneva.com 
offers an $85 room rate. 


APRIL 29—May 1 
HosPiIcE DU RHONE 


@, 


Paso ROBLES EVENT CENTER, 
Paso Rosies, CA 


Hospice du Rhéne® (HdR), the world’s 
largest celebration of Rhdne variety wines 
will celebrate 18 years of all things Rhéne. 
The international gathering draws Rh6dne 
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producers and enthusiasts from all corners of 
the globe to pay homage to the diversity of 
the distinct 22 Rh6ne grape varieties. 

Festivities begin Thursday with the highly- 
spirited Rhone ‘n Bowl. Friday includes two 
Rhéne focused seminars, a Rosé-inspired 
lunch, the enhanced Rhéne Rendezvous, 
and a new “The Sommelier Soirée.” Saturday 
includes two RhOéne- focused seminars, the 
annual HdR Lunch and Live Auction, the 
Grand Tasting, and a Farewell BBQ. 

Rh6éne inspired cuisine for the lunches 
and evening affairs will be prepared by Chef 
John Toulze of the girl & the fig (Sonoma, CA). 

The Friday Rhéne Rendezvous will test 
the noses of attendees with a sensory explo- 
ration and tantalize taste buds with a food 
pairing. 

Two of the four seminars will include 
Stéphane Ogier of Domaine Michel and 
Stéphane Ogier of Ampuis, France headlin- 
ing one seminar, and six Rhéne producers 
from South Africa will lead the other. The 
South African producers are: Boeken- 
houtskloof, De Trafford, Mullineux Family 
Wines, Sadie Family, Stellenzicht, and 
Tulbagh Mountain Vineyards. 

Tickets for the 18th annual gathering will 
be available for purchase on the Hospice du 
Rhéne website (www.hospicedurhone.org). 
Event ticket prices range from $100 to $795 
depending on event selection. 


May 6, 2010 
VaRiETY Focus 2010 — 
SAUVIGNON BLANC 
FREEBORN HALL, UC Davis 


The seventh in a series of courses to focus on 
the viticultural side of select wine grape vari- 
eties. This aromatic variety from the 
Bordeaux and Loire Valley regions of France 
produces some of the world’s most distinc- 
tive dry white wines and is an ingredient in 
the great sweet white wines of Sauternes. 
Lectures will include information on the ori- 
gin of Sauvignon blanc; its history in France 
and the New World; the importance, devel- 
opment, and selection of clones; and the role 
of Sauvignon Blanc in the wines of France 
and regional wines from other areas, partic- 
ularly California. The lectures will be pro- 
vided by Phil Freese (viticultural consultant 
and winemaker in Sonoma County, Califor- 
nia and South Africa); Deborah Golino 
(Director of Foundation Plant Services, UC 
Davis); Glenn McGourty (UC Cooperative 
Extension Director for Mendocino/Lake 
counties); John Buechsenstein (winemaker in 
Napa and other regions of the California 
coast and wine educator for 30 years); Jean- 
Michel Boursiquot (French ampellographer 
and expert on the French clones and history 
of Sauvignon Blanc); and a New Zealand 
expert on Sauvignon Blanc clones. 

For more information: visit www.exten 
sion.ucdavis.edu/wine. 
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French and American Oak, Barrel Samples Available 


707 5022009 


PREVIEW of AGENDA 
and Keynote Speakers 


SUNDAY, 20 JUNE 
5 PM — Welcome Wine Reception 


MONDAY, 21 JUNE 


8:10 AM— Climate Change — Challenge 
and Opportunity to Adapt or Suffer the 
Consequences 


10:30 — ViticuLTURE: Water Management 
— Quantity and Quality 

"A Hydraulic World: from Plant Water Trans- 
port to Vineyard Irrigation Requirements,’ 
Claudio Lovisolo [University of Turin, 
Grugliasco, Italy] 


10:30 — EnoLoey: Acidity Management 
— Up or Down? 

“Understanding and Adjusting Acidity Meas- 
ures in Cool Climate Juices and Wines,’ Roger 


Boulton, [UC Davis] 
Noon — Lunch/Poster Session 


1:30 pm — VITICULTURE: Grape Ripening — 
Dealing with Variation 

"Causes and Consequences of Variation in 
Fruit Composition,’ Serge Delrot [University 
of Bordeaux, France] 


Please preview our recently produced video, including 
candid comments from many of our winemaker customers at 
our website, click the “See our new video!" link. 


TONNELLERIE — 


www.leroibarrels.com «uw info@leroibarrels.com 


7TH INTERNATIONAL SYMPOSIUM — 


Cool Climate Viticulture & Enology 


WASHINGTON STATE CONVENTION & TRADE CENTER 
SEATTLE, WA, JUNE 20-22, 2010 


RDER 


1:30 Pm — ViTICULTURE: Innovation — 
From Mechanization to Automation 
“Tt is a Robotic World: A Primer” [Jim 
McFerson, WA Treefruit Research Comm. ] 


3:30 — VITICULTURE: Soil Management — 
Integrating Nutrition, Biodiversity, Car- 
bon Sequestration, Salinity, and more 


"Patience Please — Amending Vineyard Soils,’ 


René Morlat, [INRA, Beaucouzé, France] 


3:30 — ENoLoey: Microbiology — Good, 
Bad, or Ugly 

"Control of Alcoholic Fermentation during 
Winemaking: Current Situation and 
Prospects,’ Jean-Marie Sablayrolles, [INRA, 
Montpellier, France] 


TUESDAY, 22 JUNE 


8 AM — Fruit and Wine Aroma — Focus- 
ing on Objectivity 

“Which Volatiles Really Contribute to Wine 
Aroma?” Denis Dubourdieu [University of 
Bordeaux, France] 


10:30 — ViticuLTURE: Disease Manage- 
ment — Sustainability and Innovation 
"Linking Plant Resistance and Disease Fore- 
casting Models,’ Olivier Viret [Swiss Federal 
Research Station Agroscope, Switzerland] 


Thinking of planting NORTON in 2010? 
WELL, THINK AGAIN. 


Davis Viticultural Research 
Announces the limited release of 
CRIMSON CABERNET (red) 


and CABERNET DORE (white) 


Two remarkable new patented grape vines — each is 
CABERNET SAUVIGNON crossed with NORTON. 


Combining the finer features of both vines! 


Visit: Davisvines.com for further information 


10:30 am — ENoLoGy: Health Benefits 
and Consumer Interests 

"Grapes and Human Health,’ John Pezzuto 
[University of Hawaii] 


Noon — Lunch and Poster Session 


1:30 Pm — VITICULTURE: Canopy 

Management - Beyond Fruit Exposure 
"Back to the Future for Grapevine Canopies,’ 
Andrew Reynolds [Brock University, Canada] 


1:30 — ENoLoGy: Oxidation and 
Phenolics "Recent Revelations in 
Oxidation,’ Andy Waterhouse [UC Davis] 


3:30 — Sensory Evaluation — From 
Grape to Glass 

"Wine Sensibilities — a Journey through Key 
Attributes Consumers Look for;’ Isabelle 
Lesschaeve [ Vineland Research and Innova- 


tion Centre, Canada} 


5 PM — Closing Remarks, Announcing 
2013 Host 

5:15 pm — Poster Session and Wine 
Reception 

7 PM — Symposium Dinner 


FOR MORE INFORMATION, 
VISIT: WWW.ASEV.ORG. 


Organized by American Society for Enology & Viticulture Northwest Chapter 
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AMERICAN TARTARIC PRODUCTS, INC. 

For years, winemakers have added 
oxygen to wine — it has only been in the 
last decade that specific tools for this task 
became available. Parsec has revolution- 
ized micro-oxygenation technology by 
offering the only system that supplies 
oxygen by weight instead of volume. 

When releasing a potentially dan- 
gerous gas like oxygen in a wine tank, 
you have to be absolutely sure that the 
quantity you release is precise, in 
order to be able to repeat it. There is a 
wide range of equipment that mea- 
sures oxygen dose by volume (ml). A 
liter of gas can be a very small quan- 
tity (at low pressure and high temper- 
ature) or very large quantity (at high 
pressure and low temperature). To 
measure gas by liter, a winemaker 
must refer to a specific pressure and a 
specific temperature. 


Usually, micro-oxygenation equip- 
ment is fed by a gas cylinder, and the 
pressure-reduction gears are not able 
to provide a precise pressure value. 
Parsec systems have taken this into 
account by measuring the weight of 
the oxygen molecule, temperature, 
and pressure to the micro-second with 
no calibrating, assuring the most accu- 
rate system available today. Systems 
are available from one to 120 units and 
are PC-compatible. 

For more information, contact: 

American Tartaric Products, Inc. 

1230 Shiloh Rd., Windsor, CA 95492 

tel: 707 / 836-6840; fax: 707/836-6843 

e-mail: bill@americantartaric.com 

website: www.americantartaric.com 
PLEASE SEE AMERICAN TARTARIC AD, PAGE 23. 
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Winery Equipment 


ACROLON TECHNOLOGIES, INC. 

Acrolon, an industry leader in tank 
temperature control, offers a range of 
affordable controls and software for 
any size winery. 

TankNET® Plus is a comprehensive 
fermentation management system 
capable of expanding beyond tank 
temperature control to include contin- 
uous brix monitoring, automatic 
pumpovers, energy-efficient chiller 
operation, and seamless integration 
with production software packages 
(WMDB, BLEND, VINx2 and others). 
Multi-user access to animated cellar 
maps, real-time fermentation graphs, 
tank control panels, alarm settings, 
and more is provided via web-browser. 


TankNET® Lite is designed for small 
to mid-size wineries, with an economi- 
cal Web appliance, TankNET Lite for 
remote monitoring and control of 
TankNET thermostats, viewing fer- 
mentation graphs, and receiving alarm 
notifications via email or cell phone. 
TankNET Lite also signals when one or 
more tanks is calling for cooling. 

TC-1 Fermentation Controller: Offers 
calibration-free temperature control plus 
Brix and pump-over tracking and 
optional I/O modules for automated 
pumpovers, continuous Brix measure- 
ment (via densitometer) and barrel room 
humidity, CO, and night air cooling. 

PL-1 Wire-Less Thermostat TankNET 
PL-1 is a water-proof tank thermostat that 
provides calibration-free temperature con- 
trol, manual brix and pumpover entry and 
wireless networking to TankNET and 
TankNET Lite Web software. 

For more information, contact: 

Acrolon Technologies, Inc. 

19201 Sonoma Hwy., Sonoma, CA 95476 

tel: 707 / 938-1300; fax: 707/938-1342 

e-mail: info@acrolon.com 

website: www.acrolon.com 
PLEASE SEE ACROLON TECHNOLOGIES AD, PAGE 14. 


TCW/THE COMPLEAT WINEMAKER 

TCW’s Rotho peristaltic pump is 
one of the gentlest pumps used for 
transferring wine and pumping must. 
Over the past 60 years, the Rotho peri- 
staltic pump has been a leader in the 
industry for its quality and perfor- 
mance. The peristaltic does not dam- 
age grapes, skins, or seeds during 
pumping, and can be operated dry 
without damage. During fermenta- 
tion, winemakers have a total control 
of oxygen exposure by minimizing or 
adding if desired. 

During harvest, a removable stain- 
less steel must and pomace hopper 
with augers and independent drive 
motors can be added to the peristaltic 
and operate between 8 and 65 TPH. 
The rollers are on bearings, eliminat- 
ing the requirement for adding lubri- 
cation fluid inside the pump housing. 


Ragazzini pumps offer many of the 
positive advantages of progressing 
cavity, lubricated shoe tube, and rotary 
lobe pumps but without the moving 
parts, inner friction, shear, and poten- 
tial contamination and damage of 
those pumps. The only part of the 
roller-type peristaltic pump that con- 
tacts the pumped material is the multi- 
ply food grade tube. 

TCW has been putting together and 
repairing pumps for winery and food 
applications for more than 40 years. 

For more information, contact: 

TCW/The Compleat Winemaker 

955 Vintage Ave., St. Helena, CA 94574 

tel: 707 / 963-9681; fax: 707 / 963-7739 

e-mail: mnicholson@tcw-web.com 

website: www.tcw-web.com 
PLEASE SEE TCW AD, PAGE 43. 
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Winery Equipment 


WESTERN SQUARE INDUSTRIES 

Western Square began production 
and sale of the successful Seismic 
Support System for wine barrel safety 
in 2009. This modified barrel stacking 
rack assembly attaches to the bottom 
rack of a barrel rack column and using 
ball bearings, allows racks to slide 
rather than sway (and topple) during 
an earthquake. 


In the testing stages on Cal Poly 
State University’s shake table with 
Charles Chadwell and his team, the 
only visible movement was a forward 
and backward sliding. This one piece 
of equipment can potentially save 
wineries millions of dollars in damage 
and loss when an earthquake occurs. 

Western Square is in the develop- 
ment stages of several new products 
which should hit the market in 2010. 

“We pride ourselves in our ability to 
locate the industry’s needs and put our 
people together to find solutions. It’s 
always with an eye to cost-effectiveness 
and minimal environmental impact,” 
says president Trygve Mikkelsen. 

For more information, contact: 

Western Square Industries 

Trygve Mikkelsen 

1621 N. Broadway, Stockton, CA 95205 

tel: 209/944-0921; toll-free: 800/367-8383 

website: westernsquare.com 
PLEASE SEE WESTERN SQUARE AD, PAGE 35. 


GUSMER ENTERPRISES 

Gusmer Enterprises represents 
Bucher Vaslin cross-flow filters to the 
U.S. wine industry. There is an appro- 
priate size Bucher Vaslin cross-flow fil- 
ter for every winery and budget. 
Bucher’s FX1, FX2, and FX3 filters for 
small wineries offer flow rates of 150 
to 1,000 gallons/hour. For mid-size 
wineries, the FX5 and FX6 models 
range from 745 to 2,000 gallons/hour. 
For large winery use, the FX100 and 
FX400 Bucher filters handle flow rates 
of 1,500 to 15,000 gallons /hour. 


The Bucher Vaslin cross-flow design 
utilizes a low filtration differential 
pressure (maximum 1.2 bar) and oper- 
ates with essentially no increase in 
wine temperature. An automatic back- 
flush system maintains an optimum 
flow rate. This system eliminates the 
handling concerns and need for dis- 
posal of loose filtration media. The 
units are fully automated and can 
operate around the clock without 
direct operator supervision. 

Evaluate a Bucher Vaslin filter at 
your facility with a demonstration 
unit. Full-time cross-flow technical 
staff is available for demonstrations, 
training, and service calls. Contact a 
Gusmer Enterprises representative for 
more details. 


fr, Gusmer Enterprises, Inc. 


For more information contact: 

Gusmer Enterprises 

Kathy Bollack, Dave Gusmer, Bill Merz, 

Tim Ossun, Rodger Pachelbel, 

Lauren Sloan, Ken Stewart 

81 M Street, Fresno CA 93721 

tel: 559/485-2692; fax: 559/485-4254 

e-mail: sales®gusmerenterprises.com 

website: www.gusmerenterprises.com 
PLEASE SEE GUSMER ENTERPRISES AD, PAGE 9. 
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FOGMASTER CORPORATION 

Fogmaster’s Sentinel-5850 barrel- 
room humidification system brings 
innovative atomization technology to 
small- and mid-size wineries. It uses a 
turbulent-vortex nozzle to atomize 
water into micro-droplets that evapo- 
rate quickly and spread uniformly 
throughout the barrel room. 

The control unit (see photo) monitors 
relative humidity and regulates water 
flow. A regenerative blower, designed 
for efficiency and low-maintenance cost, 
provides air to atomize water. 


Sentinel 5850 


=Fagmaster. 


When humidity drops below the set 
point, the control unit activates the sys- 
tem and the nozzle ejects a fog of tiny 
droplets. The droplets evaporate quickly 
and raise humidity so barrels stay dry. 
Because the nozzle has no tiny orifices, 
nozzle plugging is not an issue. 

Designed for “do-it-yourself” instal- 
lation, the Sentinel-5850 includes all 
installation components except the 
two-inch PVC pipe needed to convey 
air from the blower to the nozzle. 

A single nozzle system can maintain 
a 5,000-sq.ft. barrel room. A cart option 
is available for user mobility. 

For more information, contact: 

Fogmaster Corporation 

1051 SW 30th Ave. 

Deerfield Beach, FL 33442 

tel: 954/481-9975; fax: 954/480-8563 

e-mail: info@fogmaster.com 

website: www.fogmaster.com 
PLEASE SEE FOGMASTER CORP. AD, PAGE 68. 
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AAQUATOOLS 

AaquaTools has been providing 
water-driven cleaning tools to wineries 
for more than 20 years. AaquaTools’ 
success is a result our ability to fill san- 
itation voids with high-pressure, low- 
flow, specialty cleaning tools that 
clean quickly with minimal amounts 
of water. 


Aaquatools, Inc. 


wine supply and sanitation 


AaquaTools’ AaquaBlaster series of 
self-propelled cleaning tools are used 
to wash barrels or tanks. Robust and 
reliable, the AaquaBlaster successfully 
cleans with hot water (up to 185°F) 
and high impingement. 

AaquaTools’ HotCart portable 
propane-fired hot water generator / 
high pressure washer provides hot 
water (up to 180°F) for domestic or 
high-pressure applications. Fired by 
clean burning, energy-efficient, “tank- 
less technology” and, coupled with a 
KEW Poseidon pump and motor 
assembly, HotCart outperforms dirty, 
odorous, diesel-fired pressure washers. 

The KEW Poseidon is a perfect dri- 
ver for all water-driven tools. 
Designed as a cold water electric-pres- 
sure washer, the Poseidon receives hot 
water (up to 185°F) while delivering 
up to 2,750 psi @ 5.5 gpm. 

AaquaTools offers ozone and steam 
generators, water-driven floor clean- 
ing attachments, and many more effec- 
tive cleaning tools. 

For more information, contact: 

AaquaTools, Inc. 

toll free: 800/777-2922; fax: 916/635-8856 

Napa/Sonoma: 707/558-9100 

Sacramento: 916 / 635-2922 

3233-B Fitzgerald Rd. 

Rancho Cordova, CA 95742 

e-mail: info@AaquaTools.com 

website: www.AaquaTools.com 
PLEASE SEE AAQUATOOLS AD, PAGE 16. 


VINO VESSEL, INC. 

Vino Vessel, Inc. is a concrete solu- 
tion for winemaking. The pre- 
designed tank capacity ranges from 
150 gallons to 1,200 gallons. Vino 
Vessel can produce custom-design 
vessels built at the production facility 
or at the winery. 

Vino Vessel is the ultimate neutral 
storage option. Vino Vessel’s custom- 
designed concrete mixture allows the 
fruit to stand forward, resulting in dis- 
tinguished wines with the vineyard 
profile in place. Vino Vessels are very 
well insulated due to the thermal quali- 
ties that concrete is prized for, resulting 
in excellent temperature retention and 
control during fermentation and aging. 
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All Vino Vessels come standard 
with: 2-inch tri-clover racking port; 
2-inch tri-clover drainage port; 16-inch 
x 21-inch front access door, and 16- 
inch to 20-inch round top access door. 
Some additional features include tast- 
ing port, thermal well, and top access 
doors ranging in size up to 55 inches. 

Vino Vessel leg design is state-of- 
the-art, taking into consideration seis- 
mic conditions and each customer’s 
location. Legs can be made any size or 
shape needed to achieve adequate 
working height from floor. 

For more information, contact: 

Vino Vessel, Inc. 

3850 Ramada Dr., #C2 

Paso Robles, CA 93446 

tel: 805/238-2676; fax: 805/238-9098 

Micah Utter — President / CEO 

tel: 805/610-1936 

e-mail: micah@vinovessel.com 

Ryan Render — Sales Consultant 

tel: 805/391-3286 

e-mail: ryan@vinovessel.com 

Steve Edmunds — Sales Consultant 

tel: 707/337-6444 

e-mail: steve@vinovessel.com 

website: www. vinovessel.com 
PLEASE SEE VINO VESSEL AD, PAGE 55. 
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LoGix 

Logix Winery Control Systems 
(WCS) provide energy-efficient opera- 
tion of refrigeration related equip- 
ment, with documented savings in 
excess of 40%. The Logix WCS moni- 
tors and manages loads to minimize 
energy use, coordinating the demand 
and supply side of a winery’s refriger- 
ation system to provide cooling at the 
lowest possible energy consumption. 
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The Logix WCS is specifically 
designed for the demands of winery 
control applications, providing inte- 
gration and control of wine tanks, 
compressors, chillers, air units, CO) 
monitoring / fresh air exchange, waste- 
water management, and more. The 
Logix WCS modular design provides 
easy expansion to cover additional 
equipment as your facility grows. 
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The Logix TC-2000 electronic thermo- 
stat with NEMA-4X waterproof enclo- 
sure provides stand-alone single- or 
two-stage cooling and/or heating con- 
trol of wine tanks. The TC-2000 can also 
be networked for integration with a 
Logix Winery Control System. All oper- 
ating data and alarms are logged and 
available for plotting and reporting. 

Logix draws on more than 15 years of 
control system design and installation in 
the U.S. and around the world. Current 
winery installations in Washington state 
include Chateau Ste. Michelle, Columbia 
Crest; Hogue Cellars, and Novelty Hill/ 
Januik. California winery installations 
include: Turner Road Vintners, Opus 
One, Franzia, Merryvale/Starmont, St. 
Francis Winery, and Woodbridge Winery. 

For more information, contact: 

Logix 

10518 NE 68th St., Ste. 103 

Kirkland, WA, 98033 

tel: 425/828-4149; fax: 425/828-9682 

e-mail: contact@logix-controls.com 

website: www.logix-controls.com 
PLEASE SEE LOGIX CONTROLS AD, PAGE 37. 
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KLR MACHINES, INC. 

KLR Machines, a subsidiary of 
Bucher Vaslin, offers a complete line of 
Bucher Vaslin equipment developed 
by expert factory technicians, and 
designed to work in-line from grape 
reception through processing. KLR 
responds to the needs of the wine 
industry with new technologies and 
innovation, and varied equipment 
capacities to accommodate small, 
medium, and large wineries. 

KLR offers the new Bucher XPlus 
line of presses, from 22 HL to 80 HL 
capacity. The ORGAN”, available on 
all Bucher XPlus models, is an exten- 
sion of Bucher Vaslin’s proprietary 
ORTAL™ software, which allows for 
perfect press extraction according to 
winery needs and grape variety. 


Excellence and innovation continue 
in the Delta Reception range of equip- 
ment. The Delta Vistalys® optical sort- 
ing line was introduced in the U.S. in 
the 2009 harvest. The Vistalys® optical 
sorting line allows wineries to increase 
quality while sorting at 2 to 10 
tons/hour. High-quality destemming 
continues with the Delta Destemmer 
range, whose features accommodate a 
wide range of vintage variations and 
grape varieties. 

KLR Machines has distribution part- 
nership with Vance Metal Fabricators 
in Geneva, NY for northeast North 
America, while serving the Pacific 
Northwest directly. KLR and Vance 
Metal Fabricators can be contacted 
through klrmachines.com, or by call- 
ing 707 / 823-2883. 

For further information, contact: 

KLR Machines, Inc. 

350 Morris St., Ste. E, Sebastopol, CA 94572 

tel: 707 / 823-2883; fax: 707 / 823-6954 

website: www.klrmachines.com 
PLEASE SEE KLR MACHINES AD, PAGE 65. 
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ITT-JABsco 

Jabsco flexible impeller pumps offer 
wineries a gentle, versatile, cost-effec- 
tive solution for all pumping tasks 
throughout the winemaking process. 

The main criterion for pumps in 
winemaking is the ability to protect 
the transferred product during all 
winemaking steps in order to retain 
the character of the vineyard in the 
wine. The secret to successfully han- 
dling the fragile liquid comes from a 
technology that was first introduced 
by Jabsco more than 60 years ago — 
the flexible impeller pump. 


JABSCO 


The Jabsco flexible impeller pumps 
are multi-use pumps able to handle 
tasks from must transfers to pumpov- 
ers, with capacities from 8.9 to 128 gal- 
lons per minute (1-inch, 2-inch, and 
2.5-inch tri-clamp ports). The minimal 
meshing action and low speed capabil- 
ity allows both viscous fluids and 
solid particles to pass through without 
damage. 

These positive displacement pumps 
are built with high-grade stainless steel 
and a hygienic rubber impeller that 
makes them easy to clean and service. 

Both large and small wineries find that 
one pump that can satisfy several appli- 
cations is a good investment; the flexible 
impeller pump provides this versa- 
tility and is a cost-effective solution. 

For more information, contact: 

ITT-Jabsco 

1 Kondelin Rd., Gloucester, MA 01930 

tel: 800/235-6538 . 

e-mail: jabsco.sanitary@itt.com 

website: www.jabscowinepumps.com 
PLEASE SEE JABSCO AD, PAGE 25. 
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SILVER STATE STAINLESS, INC. 

Silver State Stainless manufactures 
custom stainless steel tanks using 
high-quality fabrication services and 
craftsmanship, combined with high 
customer value and on-time delivery. 
‘STAINLESS 
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Silver State Stainless offers these fea- 
tures and options on their tanks: 
¢ Choice of metals: 304 or 316; 
¢ Various heating and cooling options; 
¢ Custom configurations; 
¢ Process piping and agitation units; 
e Easy-to-use and versatile, variable 
capacity tanks; 
e EPDM gasketing system with a 
softer, more pliable durometer for easy 
sealing and removal; 
¢ Universal clamping system on 
removable-top tanks, allowing the lid 
to be applied from any position in a 
360-degree radius; 
¢ 110-volt electrical cable winch arm 
and boom for easy top-access; 
¢ Polished integrated leg system with 
adjustable footpads; 
e Lower tank bracing and cross mem- 
bers (%-inch thick), for structural 
soundness and easy repositioning. 


the latest technology in automated resis- 
tance welding, and designs and manu- 
factures tanks to exact engineered speci- 
fications. Heating and cooling jackets 
have been pressure-tested to 600 PSI, 
with a working pressure of up to 250 PSI. 

For more information, contact: 

Silver State Stainless, Inc: 

12 Industrial Pkwy,., Ste. E1 

Moundhouse, NV 89706 

tel: 775/246-1180; fax: 775/246-1183 

e-mail: sales@silverstatestainless.com 

www-.silverstatestainless.com 
PLEASE SEE SILVER STATE STAINLESS AD, PAGE 78. 
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EURO-MACHINES, INC. 

As a leading supplier to North 
American wineries, Euro-Machines 
will extend its product range in 2010, 
with new equipment including cus- 
tom-made tanks and conveyors. 

All-stainless steel tanks (open top, 
multi-chamber, and storage), are 
specifically manufactured for Euro- 
Machines, and available from 25 to 
25,000 gallons. 


New conveyor belts will be manu- 
factured specifically for Euro- 
Machines by Scharfenberger Company 
of Germany. Standard features include: 
¢ Open construction for easy cleaning; 
e All stainless steel; 
¢ Variable frequency drive for gentle 
moving, with motor mounted on top 
for better leverage; 
¢ Conclave belt cleats. 

Customization is possible with indi- 
vidual sizes available, different hop- 
per sizes, and much more. 

After moving to a new facility in 
Fairfield, CA, which has doubled its 
usable space, Euro-Machines presents 
a new corporate identity, including a 
new logo. 

Euro-Machines, the U.S. subsidiary of 
Scharfenberger Company of Germany, is 
committed to excellent customer service. 
Warehouses and service vehicles are 
fully stocked with spare parts so that 
Euro-Machines’ knowledgeable and 
highly-trained technicians may provide 
timely service to customers. 

For more information contact: 

Euro-Machines, Inc. 

497 Edison Ct., Suite G, Fairfield, CA 94534 

tel: 707 / 864-5800; fax: 707 / 864-5879 

e-mail: karen@euromachinesusa.com 

website: www.euromachinesusa.com 
PLEASE SEE EURO-MACHINES AD, PAGE 49. 
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Westec TANK & EQUIPMENT 

Westec Tank & Equipment has 29 
years of industry-leading technology 
and experience providing custom- 
designed and manufactured stainless 
steel tanks, catwalks and stairways, 
OxBoxes, and equipment for the wine 
and beverage industries. For a large 
Wine consortium or a small startup win- 
ery, Westec offers one-on-one expertise 
and insight from helpful, knowledge- 
able, and experienced professionals. 

Westec is on the forefront of the 
newest styles and designs. The equip- 
ment is technologically advanced, 
well-built, easy-to-maintain, safe, and 
aesthetically appealing. For wineries 
needing design advice and guidance, 
Westec can help plan enhancement 
and expansion projects. 

Westec knows the success of a winery 
depends on doing the job right and on 
time — every time. At Westec, a reputa- 
tion for honest, reliable, friendly service 
has been built by meeting and exceeding 
expectations, year after year. 


Westec’s new Portable Tank is the 
perfect solution for overflow, small lot 
production, or transportation. The 
high-quality stainless steel Portable 
Tanks are stackable (up to three tanks 
high) to save floor space. Standard 
designs have a 24-inch Westec top 
door, with optional 13x17-inch rectan- 
gular bottom door, available in 350, 
450, and 550 gallon sizes. 


CORPORATION 
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TANK & EQUIPMENT, CO. 


For more information, contact: 
Westec Tank & Equipment 
Joe Belli, Jim Belli, Mark McDowell 
1402 Grove St., Healdsburg, CA 95448 
tel: 707/431-9342; fax: 707/431-8809 
e-mail: info@westectank.com 
website: www.westectank.com 

PLEASE SEE WESTEC TANK AD, PAGE 47. 
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Scott LABORATORIES, INC. 


For the 2009 harvest, Vaucher- 
Beguet presented the Mistral 100 New 
Generation, which blended the previ- 
ous two-piece version into one com- 
pact chassis. The result is a more com- 
pact and simple installation of the 
award-winning grape sorting technol- 
ogy, capable of up to five tons per 
hour. For 2010, Vaucher-Beguet has 
applied the same frame integration to 
the 10-ton per hour Mistral 140 NG. 

The extremely popular Armbruster 
Rotovib 10 technology has now been 
extrapolated into a new model, the 
Rotovib 20, a machine capable of gentle, 
whole berry destemming (up to 20 tons 
per hour). For the mid-size winery, this 
provides the opportunity to employ 
automatic grape sorting equipment at 
lower production levels. Adjustments 
are sensitive enough to leave raisins or 
immature berries on the stems. 

The latest innovation from MBF bot- 
tling equipment is universal change 
parts. These are not simply adjustable 
stars, but self-adjusting stars and feed 
screws controlled by the operation 
panel. For most common bottle sizes, 
the only parts that need to be changed 
are entry screws and corker back guides. 
This saves a lot of time in changeovers, 
and money in stars and screws. 

For more information, contact: 

Scott Laboratories, Inc. 

2220 Pine View Way, Petaluma, CA 94954 

tel: 707/765-6666; fax: 707/765-6674 

e-mail: info@scottlab.com 

website: www.scottlab.com 
PLEASE SEE SCOTT LABS AD, PAGE 18. 
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SMART FOG INC. 

The Smart Fog system allows wine- 
makers to significantly reduce wine 
evaporation and control alcohol con- 
tent. This provides significant savings 
in topping costs, both in terms of wine 
loss and labor. Additionally, maintain- 
ing high relative humidity preserves 
the wine barrels in good condition, 
preventing cracks. Smart Fog de- 
correlation technology uses 50% less 
energy to generate the same humidity. 


Snead fog 


Smart Fog provides the following 
unique advantages: 
e 4.2 micron droplet size which means 
no free water and no wetness; 
¢ Smart Fog® AirNET technology with 
the industry’s only droplet and air 
spacing; 
e Low-pressure safe system of only 
100 psi of compressed air; 
e Removes the dust and pathogens in 
the air; 
e Simple and quick installation; 
e No maintenance, no clogging (with 
the ZeroTDS filter, only replace ele- 
ments every two years); 
¢ Industrial PLC non-relay control; 
¢ Precise relative humidity control; 
e Low voltage 24VDC control less 
than 2A; 
e¢ Award-winning support and cus- 
tomer service. 

For more information, contact: 

Smart Fog Inc. 

561 Keystone Ave., Ste. 686, Reno NV 89503 

tel: 800/921-5230, or 775/954-0070 

fax: 877/594-7125 

e-mail: ido@smartfog.com 
PLEASE SEE SMART FOG AD, PAGE 75. 
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SPEC TRELLISING 

Cella-Stac is a palletized, modular 
system for storing bottled wine. Cella- 
Stac is comprised of layers of thermo- 
formed, food-grade plastic sheets, 
between which finished bottles of 
wine are safely stored. Cella-Stac 48CS 
accommodates 48 bottles per layer and 
Cella-Stac 40CS accommodates 40 bot- 
tles per layer. Both sizes work with 
most bottle types. 

Because of the individual bottle cav- 
ities, there is no bottle-to-bottle contact, 
so breakage is less than with tradi- 
tional bottle storage techniques, with 
good airflow between bottles. As each 
tray is filled, a new layer is placed on 
top, until the pallet is complete. 

Cella-Stac CS48 can safely contain 
up to 14 layers (672 bottles) and stack 
up to three pallets (2,016 bottles) high. 
Cella-Stac CS40 can safely contain up 
to 14 layers of 40 bottles (560 bottles). 
Cella-Stac has a life expectancy of up 
to 15 years. 
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Cella-Stac offers wineries conve- 


nience and logistical benefits including: 
¢ Occupational health and safety benefits; 
¢ Reduced handling costs; 
¢ Reduced BVS closure damage and 
bottle scuffing; 
¢ Improved inventory control; 
¢ Greater use of warehouse space. 

For more information, contact: 

Spec Trellising 

39 Indian Drive, Ivyland, PA 18974 

tel: 800/237-4594; 215/322-5588 

fax: 215/357-3122 

e-mail: info@spectrellising.com 

website: www.spectrellising.com 
PLEASE SEE SPEC TRELLISING AD, PAGE 68. 
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PRO REFRIGERATION INC. 

Pro Refrigeration is a leading manu- 
facturer and supplier of refrigeration 
equipment to the wine industry. Pro’s 
mission is to build the highest quality, 
most efficient chiller systems for the mar- 
kets they serve. Pro strives to not only 
provide a turnkey solution for the larger 
production wineries, but also be the best 
solution for wineries of all sizes. 


Pro Refrigeration offers a new line of 
compact systems: The ChilStar™ Micro 
Chiller System is available in 2 HP, 3 
HP, and 5 HP models. These systems 
can control up to five fermentation 
tanks of varying sizes and have the 
ability to operate at a 20°F chilled gly- 
col temperature for cold settling and 
cold’ stabilizing” dutiessaager se 
Refrigeration offers this line as a solu- 
tion for wineries working with limited 
production, and an affordable option 
that a large producer can utilize for 
individual tank control. 
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Pro is fortunate to have collaborated 
with some of the finest winemakers to 
develop and expand a product line 
specifically for the winemaking craft. 

For more information, contact: 

Pro Refrigeration Inc. 

326 8th St. SW, Auburn, WA 98001 

tel: 253/735-9466; toll-free: 800 / 845-7781 

fax: 253/735-2631 

e-mail: info@prorefrigeration.com 

website: www.prochiller.com 
PLEASE SEE PRO REFRIGERATION AD, PAGE 70. 
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ARS/Pressure WASHER COMPANY 

ARS extends its leadership in steam 
sanitization and sterilization equip- 
ment, with the introduction of the 
SWASH™ pipeline product recovery 
and sanitizing system. The system is 
made up of four components: an FDA 
grade silicone “pig;” a “launcher” 
with connections for compressed air 
and for steam to attach to process pip- 
ing; a “retriever” to catch the pig 
downstream on the process piping 
with a site glass for visual confirma- 
tion of cycle completion; a pressure 
gauge and pressure relief valve; and a 
pressurization accessory to turn the 
process piping into an autoclave capa- 
ble of achieving medical-grade steril- 
ization of the process piping. The sys- 
tem is highly affordable and available 
in all standard sanitary piping sizes. 

The Miele G7859-W_ dishwasher 
now has a proprietary Bordeaux style 
wine glass insert that securely holds 
larger crystal wine glasses in a totally 
self-draining position, permitting 
more effective drying. 


From Fogmaster Corporation, a 
zonal array of barrel room humidifiers 
is now available for use of the Sentinel 
5850 barrel room humidifier in large 
warehouse facilities. Options include 
dual head nozzles, and a new portable 
mounting system which can double 
for fruit fly abatement spraying. 

The ARS showroom is open by 
appointment. Call for demonstrations. 

For more information contact: 

ARS/Pressure Washer Company 

1184 Maple Lane, Calistoga, CA 94515 

tel: 707 / 942-8330; fax: 707 / 942-8337 

e-mail: info@arsenterprises.com 

website: www.cleanwinery.com 
PLEASE SEE ARS ENTERPRISES AD, PAGE 28. 
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G.W. KENT, INC. 


G.W. Kent has supplied wineries, 
breweries, and beverage industries 
since 1985. The company has a catalog 
and an online store with a full line of 
winery equipment and supply needs, 
including: 

e destemming, crushing, and sorting 
equipment; 

e refractometers and other testing 
instruments; 

e bins; 

* presses; 

¢ tanks; 

e valves; 

* fittings; 

e filters; 

¢ pumps; 

° gauges; 

¢ corkers and fillers; 

¢ corks; 

* capsuling and labeling machines 
and more! 

G.W. Kent stainless steel barrel racks 
have replaced many rusty metal barrel 
racks in wineries all over the U.S. In 
addition to offering racks that out- 
shine the competition, G.W. Kent 
offers competitive prices and quick 
delivery from stock, or custom pro- 
duction. By reducing winery labor and 
maintenance costs, stainless steel racks 
are an investment that pays for itself in 
less than three years. 


Shop for racks and much more. 
Order a catalog or shop online at 
gwkent.com. 

For more information, contact: 

G.W. Kent, Inc. 

506 S. Huron, Ypsilanti, MI 48197 

tel: 800/333-4288, or 734/572-1300 

e-mail: info@gwkent.com 

website: www.gwkent.com 
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OGLETREE’S, INC. 

For 64 years, Ogletree’s has special- 
ized in custom fabrication of wine- 
making equipment. By relying on the 
continual pursuit of innovation and 
the company’s historical stability, 
Ogletree’s is able to optimize value 
and quality to satisfy the wine indus- 
try’s needs, while providing cus- 
tomers with the security that the job 
will be done right the first time. 

Ogletree’s manufactures high-qual- 
ity hoists, receiving hoppers, belt and 
screw conveyors, sorting systems, bin 
dumpers, transfer lines, catwalk sys- 
tems, and more. Ogletree’s provides 
maintenance on all equipment offered. 


Ogletree’s has added two new bin 
dumpers to the product line. One uses 
a 110-volt linear actuator to dump, 
eliminating expensive, bulky hydraulic 
systems. It also features a gate to pro- 
vide superior metering by holding 
grapes, releasing them in small 
amounts. Another bin dumper can be 
loaded by pallet jack or forklift, and is 
designed for direct-to-press feeding. It 
also can be upgraded to feed both 
doors of a two-door press. 

Ogletree’s years of service to the 
wine industry serves as a foundation 
to its design team, who design a supe- 
rior product by collecting input from 
clients and focusing on specific needs. 
By utilizing solid quality-control pro- 
cedures and a precise six-point inspec- 
tion, Ogletree’s team of experienced 
fabricators deliver products second-to- 
none. 

For more information, contact: 

Ogletree’s, Inc. 

935 Vintage Ave., St. Helena, CA 94574 

tel: 707/963-3537; fax: 707 / 963-8217 

e-mail: samp@ogletreecorp.com 

website: www.ogletreecorp.com 
PLEASE SEE OGLETREE’S AD, PAGE 74. 
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P&L SPECIALTIES 

P&L Specialties has received a USS. 
patent on the Le Trieur™ (LT) line of 
MOG separation machines. The LT™ is 
available in sizes ranging from 5 tons 
to 60 tons per hour throughput. The 
patent includes the LT’s special sepa- 
ration screen technology and gentle 
oscillating action. 

The machines feature interchange- 
able separation screens of varying size 
for different grape varieties, and vari- 
able speed control for accurate control 
of separation, making the LT a good 
choice for wineries processing differ- 
ent red varieties, and seeking precise 
separation results. 


The new RAKE™ is low-cost, no- 
labor, air knife technology designed to 
be used between the LT™ and a post- 
destemmer sorting table. The RAKE™ 
is described by its designer as “a lot of 
extra hands” removing vegetative 
pieces before final inspection on a 
post-destemmer sorting table. The 
RAKE™ requires no electricity, no 
water, and is whisper-quiet. It attaches 
easily to plant air. 

The new Consista-Flow™ 5 ton-per- 
hour whole cluster destemmer feed 
conveyor is designed to eliminate the 
smashed grapes, stemmed clusters, 
excessive jacks and stem pieces caused 
by overloading and uneven feeding of 
the destemmer. The RMV (rubber- 
modified vinyl) belt and easy-to- 
sanitize design enhance the Consista- 
Flow’s performance. 

For more information, contact: 

P&L Specialties 

1650 Almar Pkwy., Santa Rosa, CA 95403 

tel: 707/573-3141; fax: 707/573-3140 

e-mail: sales@pnlspecialties.com 

website: www.pnlspecialties.com 
PLEASE SEE P&L SPECIALTIES AD, PAGE 52. 
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SANITARY STAINLESS WELDING, INC. 

Sanitary Stainless Welding, Inc. 
manufactures custom fabricated stor- 
age and fermentation tanks for the 
wine industry. Tank sizes range from 
250 gallons to 700,000 gallons. 


Options include, but are not limited 
to: 


¢ dimple jackets; 

¢ channeled jackets; 

¢ manways of various sizes; 

¢ sample and racking ports; 

¢ a variety of fittings and valves. 

Tanks are offered with sloped or 
conical bottoms to sit on either metal 
or concrete bases. Tank Tops include 
off-center, truncated or centered, coni- 
cal tops. 

Sanitary Stainless Welding, Inc. 
offers custom-design catwalks in 
either stainless steel or aluminum. The 
company also offers “tube in tube” 
heat exchangers, grape receiving hop- 
pers, screw conveyors, tubing line 
installation, crusher repairs, press 
repairs, tank modification, and tank 
repairs. 

Sanitary Stainless Welding, Inc. was 
founded in the original Valley 
Foundry facility in 2004, to be a pre- 
mier tank construction solution. 

For more information, contact: 

Sanitary Stainless Welding, Inc. 

2550 S. East Ave., Ste. 101-B, Fresno, CA 93706 

tel: 559/233-7116; fax: 559/233-7172 

e-mail: jimm@sanitarystainless.com 
PLEASE SEE SANITARY STAINLESS AD, PAGE 69. 
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NAPA FERMENTATION SUPPLIES 

Napa Fermentation Supplies offers a 
full line of winemaking equipment 
and supplies, including variable 
capacity stainless steel tanks with 
adjustable lids from 26 gallons to 2,693 
gallons and closed-top tanks from 79 
gallons to 5,221 gallons, with or with- 
out manway, and with or without 
cooling jackets. 

Also available are: Karcher hot water 
pressure washers with 1,300 psi to 
3,000 psi and temperatures from 86°F 
to 285°F steam; one-inch and 1.5-inch 
Jabsco pumps with AC inverter drive; 
two-inch or three-inch Zambelli must 
pumps with AC inverter drive; 
Zambelli crusher/destemmers from 
two to 14 tons per hour; Zambelli man- 
ual and hydraulic, membrane, and 
bladder presses; eight-inch and 16-inch 
Zambelli plate filters; a full line of 
stainless steel fittings and valves, but- 
terfly and ball; one-inch to four-inch 
wine hose; labware; refractometers; 
wine thieves; and table-top labelers. 


Tivoli corking/filling machine, 
made of AISI-304 stainless steel, has 
four jaws for use with synthetic or nat- 
ural corks with 22, 24, or 26mm diam- 
eter. The corking pin has a pneumatic 
piston, inserting rapidly to create less 
pressure on bottleneck, and the cork 
hopper has mechanical agitator for 
continuous cork feed. The four-spout 
filler has high/low fill sensors, comes 
with or without vacuum, 110 VAC, 
and will fill 500 to 600 bottles per hour. 

For more information, contact: 

Napa Fermentation Supplies 

575 Third St., Bldg. A, Napa, CA 94559 

tel: 707 / 255-6372; fax: 707 / 255-6462 

website: www.napafermentation.com 
PLEASE SEE NAPA FERMENTATION AD, PAGE 74. 
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ST. PATRICK’S OF TEXAS 

St. Patrick’s supplies equipment for 
small to mid-size wineries from three 
warehouses (35,000 square feet) in 
Austin, TX. Product descriptions 
and pricing are available online at 
www.stpats.com. Equipment manuals 
are also available online. 


St.Patricks of Texas 


St. Patrick’s of Texas stocks the fol- 
lowing equipment: 
¢ NIKO pneumatic membrane presses; 
e MEP semi-automatic corkers; 
e MEP semi-automatic labelers; 
e Wine tanks; 
e Enoltalia crusher /destemmers; 
e Sanitary valves and fittings; 
e Barrel tools; 
e Filling machines; 
e Plate and frame filters; 
e Membrane filters; 
¢ Wine and must pumps; 
e Heat-shrink and foil applicators. 
For more information, contact: 
St. Patrick’s of Texas 
1828 Fleischer Dr., Austin, TX 78728 
tel: 512/989-9727; fax: 512/989-8982 
e-mail: stpats@bga.com 
website: www.stpats.com 
PLEASE SEE ST. PATRICK’S AD, PAGE 102. 
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KocH MEMBRANE SYSTEMS 

Koch Membrane Systems, Inc. (KMS) 
offers hollow fiber crossflow micro- 
filtration (CMF) systems designed 
specifically for use in wine clarifica- 
tion. The newest product is a tubular 
microporous membrane for use in 
exclusively designed KMS crossflow 
lees filtration systems. This system can 
be utilized for high-quality juice 
recovery from sweet lees, or wine from 
fermented or racked lees. 


KMS Leesfilter crossflow microfiltration 
system 


With KMS crossflow filtration, a 
feed stream flows parallel to the mem- 
brane surface at high velocity, as com- 
pared to the perpendicular flow path 
employed in conventional depth filtra- 
tion. Suspended material remains in 
circulation and is not deposited on the 
media surface as is the case with tradi- 
tional vacuum, and plate-and-frame 
devices. The result is long and stable 
runs without the need for diatoma- 
ceous earth or other filtration media. 
Additionally, since the KMS design 
employs a closed system, there is little 
or no oxygen pickup and the recov- 
ered juice or wine quality is equal to 
the feed material. 

KMS systems are flexible and effi- 
cient, available in batch or continuous 
designs that are manual or fully auto- 
mated, and can be custom-engineered 
for individual winery needs. 

For more information, contact: 

Koch Membrane Systems 

850 Main St., Wilmington, MA 01887 

tel: 888 / 677-5624 

e-mail: info@kochmembrane.com 

website: www.kochmembrane.com 
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COLLOPACK SOLUTIONS 

ColloPack Solutions is a leading 
provider of bottling equipment and 
grape processing systems. ColloPack’s 
premium line of bottling equipment, 
from single machines to complete inte- 
grated lines, includes the Bertolaso 
cleaner/filler/corker/capper bloc, 
Robino & Galandrino capsuling 
equipment, Cavagnino & Gatti PS and 
wet glue labelers, Francesca pumps, 
CIVision inspection systems, and 
Bertolaso automated conveying systems. 

ColloPack provides engineering, pro- 
ject management, installation of equip- 
ment, and comprehensive after-sales 
service, including a large inventory of 
replacement parts, equipment repair, 
training and maintenance programs 
customized to each winery’s needs. 


Diemme, a leading manufacturer of 
grape presses and grape conveyors, is 
also represented by ColloPack. 
Diemme’s product line includes 
Kappa destemmer/crushers (8 to 150 
tons per hour); Kappa grape sorting 
and conveying systems, including belt 
and vibrating conveyors and belt ele- 
vators; Membrane presses (1,500 to 
75,000 liter capacity); Vintage basket 
presses (500 to 2,300 liter capacity); 
and Enotork continuous presses (620 
to 1,200 mm diameter). 

For more information please contact: 

ColloPack Solutions 

Dave Means, Phil Giacalone, Rick White, 

Joe Mironicki, Tom Kennedy (Northwest), 

Scott Irwin (Central Coast), 

Craig Richardson, or Greg Fulford 

193 Camino Dorado, Napa, CA 94558 

tel: 707 / 258-3940; fax: 707/258-3949 

e-mail: sales@collopack.com 

website: www.collopack.com 
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Winery Equipment 


ELECTRO-STEAM GENERATOR Corp, 

Electro-Steam Generator Corp. has 
manufactured all-electric steam gener- 
ators since 1952. 

The generators operate at 98% effi- 
ciency and produce culinary-grade 
steam. They are designed for point-of- 
use placement or with portable 
mounting. Some of the many uses 
include: sterilization of bottling lines, 
dissolving tartrates, barrel mainte- 
nance, and general cleaning. 

Water use is drastically reduced to 
only a few gallons per hour, not per 
minute. 


Flectro 


Steam 


Because there is no flame, Electro- 
Steam generators are safe to operate, 
resulting in lower insurance costs. 
Basic maintenance will extend the life 
of an Electro-Steam unit by many 
years. 

Each generator is hand-built to meet 
each winery’s requirements. The units 
are manufactured under the ASME 
Code, are National Board of PVI Shop- 
Inspected, and UL. CSA certification is 
provided upon request. 

For more information, contact: 

Electro-Steam Generator Corp. 

PO Box 438, Rancocas, NJ 08073 

tel: 866/617-0764; fax: 866/617-0765 

e-mail: jharlin@electrosteam.com 

website: www.electrosteam.com 
PLEASE SEE ELECTRO-STEAM AD, PAGE 57. 


Raynox 2000, INc. 


Fabricating stainless steel tanks for 
the winery and agri-food sector is 
Raynox’s core business. 

From well-designed standard mod- 
els, to carefully crafted custom tanks 
and on-site fabrication, Raynox has 
assisted North American wineries of 
all sizes. Raynox builds every tank 
sold, ensuring quality and craftsman- 
ship meeting high standards. Raynox 
repeat customers especially value the 
post-sales service. 


Raynox off-the-line standard tank 
models set an industry benchmark for 
red and white fermentation and stor- 
age tanks, with a variety of options to 
satisfy the most discerning winemaker. 
Custom fabrication expertise ensures 
Raynox can meet winemakers’ exact 
needs, from a tank that fits the space, to 
a specialized dual fermentor. 


Raynox offers a wide range of wine- 
making equipment selected with the 
same care used to manufacture tanks. 
From the sorting table to final labeling, 
Raynox has equipment to help wine- 
makers every step of the way. 

For more information, contact: 

Raynox 2000 Inc. 

Sales Department 

1148 St. Michel Street, St-Cesaire 

Quebec, Canada JOL 1T0 

tel: 866/469-4181 (toll free) 

fax: 450/469-2112 

e-mail: Ichartrand@raynoxine.com 

website: www.raynoxinc.com 
PLEASE SEE RAYNOX AD, PAGE 57. 
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UNITECH SCIENTIFIC LLC 

Unitech Scientific has been develop- 
ing and manufacturing enzymatic 
wine reagent kits in California since 
1996. The reagent line includes D- 
Glucose / Fructose, L-Malic, Ammonia, 
Primary Amino Nitrogen (NOPA), 
Acetic Acid — 20 reagents in all — plus 
multi-level standard sets, enzymes, 
NAD and other kit components. 

Unitech reagents are intended for 
both spectrophotometers and Unitech’s 
analyzers, including ChemWell (wine 
auto-analyzer) and the StatFax analyz- 
ers (spectrophotometer alternatives). 
ChemWell and StatFax read _tradi- 
tional enzymatic assays and enzyme 
immunoassays (histamine, ochra- 
toxin). These open systems are easy to 
use, reliable, and utilize all of 
Unitech’s reagents. 


Unitech also provides instrumentation 
from YSI, Hanna Instruments, and Atago 
USA. Unitech recently launched a new 
“wine microbiology made easy” line for 
Brettanomyces, bacteria, and yeast detec- 
tion, and provides Z-Brett — the 3-hour 
antibody-based test. 

Unitech offers reagent, assay proto- 
col, and hardware expertise. Unitech is 
proud of their great product quality, 
service, and customer loyalty. 

For more information, contact: 

Unitech Scientific LLC 

12026 Centralia Road, Ste. H 

Hawaiian Gardens, CA 90716 

tel: 562/924-5150; fax: 562/809-3140 

e-mail: geoff@unitechscientific.com 

website: www.unitechscientific.com 
PLEASE SEE UNITECH SCIENTIFIC AD, PAGE 80. 
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RLS Equipment Co., INC. 

RLS Equipment Company has pro- 
vided wineries with quality equip- 
ment and service for more than 40 
years. As agent for Kiesel, Amos, 
Strassburger, and Magitec, RLS can 
supply complete crushing and press- 
ing facilities. 

Kiesel progressive-cavity pumps are 
available in hopper and in-line styles 
from 1,000 liters per hour to 200+ tons 
per hour (tph). The Kiesel “corru- 
gated” tube-in-tube heat exchangers 
can process from hundreds to thou- 
sands of gallons per hour, and save 
$$$ in energy costs. 

Strassburger’s MCC _ Crossflow 
Filtration system is a completely PLC- 
controlled unit that allows highly flex- 
ible control, and yields one of the low- 
est recirculation rates (less pumping of 
wine). Strassburger also offers high- 
quality plate/frame, and lees filters. 
S/S construction with either S/S or 
noryl plates are durable and easy to 
clean. A wide variety of filter pads is 
available. 

The Magitec A-5 destemmer/ 
crusher is designed for hand-sort/ 
ultra low-capacity volume. Magitec’s 
unique square-hole basket is available 
from 2.5 tph to 60+ tph capacity. 
Magitec offers a variable-speed, dual- 
drive system (basket/beater bar) on 
small units, and split machines with 
vibrator sorting tables between 
destemming and crushing. 

RLS offers the Amos Engineering 
model ADM921 destemmer-crusher, 
with the performance and features of 
the original A-series, plus updated 
design/manufacturing. Amos Distri- 
bution offers a variety of affordable 
and effective sorting tables. 

RLS offers domestically-produced 
OEM-material, replacement mem- 
branes for most presses, and an exten- 
sive used equipment listing. 

For more information, contact: 

RLS Equipment Co., Inc. 

1017 White Horse Pike 

Egg Harbor, NJ 08215 

tel: 609/965-0074, 

or West Coast: 800/527-0197 

fax: 609 / 965-2509 

e-mail: rls.equip@att.net 

website: www.rlsequipment.com 
PLEASE SEE RLS EQUIPMENT AD, PAGE 67. 
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SKOLNIK INDUSTRIES, INC. 

Skolnik stainless steel cooperage is 
designed to meet the special needs of 
winemakers in all stages of fermenta- 
tion, maturation, and storage of fine 
wines. Skolnik has a long and proud 
tradition of providing leading wine- 
makers with stainless steel drums of 
high quality, durability, and design. 

Skolnik’s wine industry customers 
look to stainless steel cooperage to 
supplement oak barrels in key stages 
of the winemaking process. Stainless 
steel offers unique and unsurpassed 
qualities for preserving product 
integrity and purity — important con- 
siderations for why stainless is a key 
tool for winemakers. 

Stainless steel cooperage is: 

e Versatile and adaptable to many uses, 
¢ Ready for use after being sterilized, 
¢ Cost-effective and long-lasting, 

e Predictable, reusable, and easy-to- 
clean, 

¢ Virtually maintenance-free, 

e Available in sizes from 5 to 55 gallons. 


SKOLNIK 


Drums of Steel 


Skolnik is a full-service manufacturer 
of steel containers and accessories. 
Every Skolnik container is thicker, 
heavier, and stronger than industry 
standards — a commitment made to 
customers for more than 75 years. 

For more information, contact: 

Skolnik Industries, Inc. 

Jason Snow 

4900 S Kilbourn Ave., Chicago, IL 60632 

tel: 773/362-1913; fax: 773/735-7257 

e-mail: jason@skolnik.com 

website: http:/ / winedrum.skolnik.com 
PLEASE SEE SKOLNIK INDUSTRIES AD, PAGE 75. 


CUNO INCORPORATED, A 3M COMPANY 

CUNO is a world leader in the 
design and manufacturing of a com- 
prehensive line of filtration products 
and systems for the clarification and 
final filtration of fine wines. 

Innovative CUNO products for 
wine filtration include the first dual- 
zone clarification depth filter cartridge 
(Zeta Plus™ MH Series), the first inte- 
gral multi-zoned membrane prefilter 
(LifeASSURE”™), and the first nylon- 
based final membrane filter optimized 
for repetitive hot water exposure 
(BevASSURE”) 


CUNO offers the BevASSURE BNA 
line of final membrane filters. 
BevASSURE BNA, a polyethersulfone 
(PES) membrane final filter that com- 
bines three innovative technologies 
from CUNO to significantly improve 
filter throughput and reduce operat- 
ing costs. A highly asymmetric micro- 
porous membrane, a patented pleating 
design, and a novel, patent-pending 
support layer construction, deliver 
ultra-fast flow rates, secure spoilage 
organism retention, and remarkable 
throughput. 

With more than 90 years of experi- 
ence and manufacturing facilities on 
five continents, CUNO is uniquely 
suited to provide solutions to wineries 
worldwide. 

For more information, contact: 

CUNO Incorporated 

a 3M company 

400 Research Pkwy., Meriden, CT 06450 

tel: 800/243-6894; fax 203/630-4530 

e-mail: gohara@mmm.com 

website: www.cuno.com 
PLEASE SEE CUNO AD, PAGE 12. 


NEW 16th Edition 
Now Available! 


A comprehensive work 
on CD which covers 
basic essentials of 
planning and designing 
a winery. 


The latest edition 
provides access to five 
hours on sustainability 
(Adobe Presenter) and 
includes architecture 
layouts with examples. 


Topics include: 


Winery Business Planning 


Winery Economics 

Winery Design 

Winery Equipment 

Winery Legal Issues 

Winery Refrigeration 

Winery Water Requirements 
Winery Wastewater Treatment 
Winery Laboratory 

HACCP Planning 
Sustainability 
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WINESECRETS 

American Winesecrets LLC sells 
STARS technology to the North Amer- 
ican wine industry. STARS (Selective 
TArtrate Removal System) uses elec- 
trodialysis technology to reliably 
remove tartrate salts from wine, pro- 
viding cost savings by reducing 
energy consumption and wine loss, 
wine quality improvement through 
selective action, operational efficiency 
by working at a predictable rate, and 
reliable stability by continuous in-line 
monitoring of conductivity. 

STARS models available include: 
e ED-400 — 400 gal/hr of stable wine; 
e ED-800 — 800 gal/hr of stable wine; 
¢ ED-1200 — 1200 gal/hr of stable wine; 
e ED-2400 — 2400 gal/hr of stable wine. 

STARS has won the “Flex Your 
Power” Award and established a new 
global standard for tartrate stabilization. 


L4 
C/LESECRETS 


Winesecrets provides North Ameri- 
can wineries with new and _ eco- 
friendly wine technologies, answering 
the challenges of brand consistency, 
stylistic integrity, and environmental 
sustainability. Winesecrets is a partner 
in progressive wine craft today, and is 
a valuable resource for tomorrow’s 
priorities. 

Winesecrets provides services from 
Napa, Sebastopol, and Paso Robles, 
CA; Dundee, OR; Richmond, WA; 
Spring Branch, TX; Ashburn, VA; 
Summerland, B.C Canada, and 
Niagara on the Lake, Ontario, Canada. 

For more information, contact: 

Winesecrets 

tel: 707/824-2022 or toll-free: 888 / 656-5553 

e-mail: domingo@winesecrets.com 

website: www.winesecrets.com 
PLEASE SEE WINESECRETS AD, PAGE 56. 


PULSAIR SYSTEMS, INC. 

Pulsair’s innovative “Pneumatage” 
is a proven method of managing the 
cap on red wine during fermentation. 
The process and equipment is being 
used worldwide to replace pumpover, 
punchdown, irrigation, and other con- 
ventional methods of cap manage- 
ment, to produce high-quality, more 
drinkable wine at low cost. 

Pneumatage automates the fermenta- 
tion cycle, leaving the winemaker to test, 
examine, evaluate, and taste the wine 
during fermentation, and not worry 
about the daily chores of turnovers, 
labor management, and paperwork. 


Pulsair. 


SYSTEMS, INC. 


The Pulsair TM and PTM all-pneu- 
matic portable mixers allow small 
wineries to turn the cap from the top 
of the fermentor, or through the rack- 
ing port. The Wine Cart expands the 
ability of the TM and PTM mixers to 
include mixing of large tanks, in a 
semi-automatic mode. 

The fully-programmable Pneuma- 
tage system will turn multiple tanks 
on a pre-determined time schedule for 
14 days. More than 100 tanks can be 
operated from one central controller. 
When fermentation is completed, any 
Pulsair system can be used to quickly 
mix and blend, to create a great Estate 
Vintage. 

For more information, contact: 

Pulsair Systems, Inc. 

tel: 425/455-1263; toll free: 800/582-7797 

e-mail: sales@pulsair.com. 

PLEASE SEE PULSAIR SYSTEMS AD, PAGE 40. 
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SMART VITICULTURE 


Stunning grape 
production book 


I want to recommend what I think is one of the finest books I 
have ever read on practical vineyard management. Wine 
grape production guide for Eastern North America was edited by 
Dr. Tony Wolf, Professor of Viticulture at Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute and State University (Virginia Tech) and published 
by Natural Resources, Agriculture and Engineering Service 
Cooperative extension. It is available from www.nraes.org or 
the PWV Bookshelf for $75. 

A major accomplishment, the book stands tall on the inter- 
national stage as a practical guide to growing wine grapes. 
The 336-page book has 16 chapters and 16 authors, who 
include noted researchers and extension people from the 
eastern U.S. and Canada. Forty reviewers helped improve the 
final drafts. Tony Wolf not only managed the editorial task, 
but authored or co-authored 10 chapters, so the excellence of 
this publication should bring Tony much applause. Well- 
written and illustrated, it is a credit to all involved. 

Viticulture in the eastern U.S. has much to gain from this 
book, and growers in the western states may well urge their 
academics and extension personnel to produce a similar one. 
In any event, they may want to purchase the eastern guide, as 
many of the principles apply both sides of the Rocky 
Mountains. There has been a substantial increase in growing 
vinifera in the east, so much is directly applicable. 


Scope of the book 

The book is relevant to today’s grape production, covering 
all management procedures, including a few new ones, such 
as costs and returns of vineyard establishment, yield estima- 
tion, grape purchase contracts, and spray drift mitigation. 
The chapters are: 

Costs and returns of vineyard establishment and operation, 
Vineyard site selection, 

Wine grape and rootstock cultivars, 

Vineyard design and establishment, 

Pruning and training, 

Grapevine canopy management, 

Crop yield estimation and crop management, 
Nutrient management, 

Grapevine water relations and irrigation, 
Spray drift mitigation, 

Disease management, 

Major insect and mite pests of grapevines, 
Vineyard weed management, 

Wildlife deterrence, 

Grape purchase contracts and vineyard leases, 
e Wine grape quality: when is it time to pick? 

Tony Wolf's preface says that the book is suited for growers 
with some experience, but I imagine that it will be required 
reading for many undergraduate viticulture courses. While the 
volume, quality, and local appreciation of wines in the eastern 
US. are increasing at a pleasing rate, Tony emphasizes that suc- 
cessful growers will need to produce sustainable and sufficient 
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Dr. Richard Smart 


yields of quality fruit, use more labor-saving practices, and be 
aware of the implications of a changing climate, which interest- 
ingly will be more beneficial to grapegrowing in the east than 
the west. 


Highlights 

I particularly liked the cosis and returns chapter, as it empha- 
sizes the key points of vineyard economics. Vineyards are 
expensive to establish, with trellis systems, grafted vines, an irri- 
gation system, and a two-year period to train vines before crop- 
ping. This capital cost can also be substantially increased by 
equipment cost, especially for small vineyards that must buy 
new equipment. 

Once in production, economics are dictated by yield and 
price per ton. The keys to profitable vineyards are large acreage 
to spread machinery costs, early and high yields, and good qual- 
ity, which will receive a good price for grapes. 

Vineyard site selection is very important in the east, as 
spring and fall frosts, lack of summer warmth, and winter 
freeze can all limit growth, yield, and proper fruit ripening. 
This important topic is well-covered and provides guidelines 
in general for cool climate viticulture. 

The chapter on rootstock and wine grape varieties is very 
comprehensive. Rootstocks are well summarized according to 
their attributes, including adaptability to various soil conditions. 
The variety listing is complete and includes vinifera, American, 
and hybrid varieties, along with some clonal preferences. 


ine Grape 
PRODUCTION GUIDE 


for Eastern North America 


EY, ae > ot Red b 
nd Engineering Service (NRAES) 
Cooperative Extension 


Natural Resource, Agriculture, a 
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For each variety discussed, strengths and weaknesses are 
listed, which is very useful to guide variety selection. The list is 
up-to-date, including newer releases like Chardonel and 
Traminette. Comprehensive tables list such attributes as poten- 
tial wine quality and susceptibility to diseases. 

The chapters on pruning and training and canopy 
management were written by Andy Reynolds of Ontario, 
Canada, and Tony Wolf, and have a very good balance between 
theory and practice for grapevine pruning, and various training 
systems are each discussed with advantages and disadvantages. 
They are well illustrated with diagrams and photos. 

The chapter on nutrient management is especially informa- 
tive. It is another nice balance of theory and practice, offering 
lots of practical tips, including tables showing how much lime to 
add to overcome acidity for various soil pH values. There is a 
good discussion of fertilizers to use to overcome deficiencies 
and critical levels for soil and tissue. 

I particularly enjoyed the chapter by Andrew Landers of 
Cornell University (Ithaca, NY) on spray drift. How many of 
us can be accused of spraying our vineyards and the 
surroundings? And then we wonder why our neighbors are 
concerned about possible effects on their health. This chapter 
is full of practical considerations about minimizing spray 
drift, and I do not know another vineyard management book 
with such good information. 


Talk is Cheap. 
Quality Control 
Costs Real Money. 


Sanitary Valves and Fittings 


St. Patrick's X-Ray Fluorescence Analyzer for bulk 
stainless steel analysis pre-production, QC during 
production, and QA post-production.This instrument 
is part of St. Pat's Analytical Services.Price tag: $35,000. 
This is one of the instruments we rely on, so you can rely 
on the quality of St. Patrick's Sanitary Valves and Fittings. 


St.Patrick’s of Texas 


St. Patrick's of Texas @ StPats.com ¢ 512-989-9727 
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Think about this suggestion: If you use a simple tunnel 
shield over your sprayer (which is available), you can recycle 
75% of your early season spray and average a 35% reduction 
in spray material over the season. What a savings! You can 
also reduce spray drift by 90% to 99%; think how that might 
make your neighbors more friendly. 


Summary 

I believe that this book will be an industry best seller. Iam 
a frequent visitor to and admirer of the eastern wine region. I 
think it has a bright future. Why? Because the eastern indus- 
try is growing and thriving in the midst of one of the world’s 
largest wine markets. In its quest to improve quality and rep- 
utation, there is a place for use of better technology. This book 
delivers it all. Tony and co-authors, I congratulate you on a 
splendid achievement. 


Dr. Richard Smart, “the flying vine-doctor,” is an international 
viticultural consultant based in Launceston, Tasmania, in Australia. He 
is accessible by e-mail: vinedoc@bigpond.net.au and telephone +61 418 
656 480. Read about Dr. Smart's business, including his consulting 
schedule, educational wine tours, and seminars, at his home page 
http://www.smartvit.com.au. He visits America frequently and will be 
pleased to consult and deliver seminars in your region. 


Invite to Producers 
in USA and Canada 


Doctor Richard Smart is rewriting 
the very successful book, Sunlight into 
Wine. The first edition was published 
in 1991 and has sold almost 19,000 
copies. But the book is now in need of 
rewriting. There are new trellis sys- 
tems to be considered, and a better 
understanding of vine and wine 
responses to improved canopy man- 
agement are now available. The new 
More sunlight into wine book will be 
published in 2010. It is expected to be 
considerably longer and will be com- 
pletely rewritten. 

Doctor Smart is seeking articles 
from vineyard managers or winemak- 
ers who have had experience with 
canopy management. The testimoni- 
als and photographs in the first edi- 
tion were an important reason why 
the book is so popular. Doctor Smart is 
asking any producers in the USA and 
Canada with relevant experience to 
please contact him at _ vine- 
doc@bigpond.net.au. a 


 ] 
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TOP TEN REASONS 


A marketing plan 
is failing... 


Kurt Krause 


inemakers need to give 
special attention to mar- 
keting in the current eco- 
nomic climate. A market- 
ing plan is not something you can “set 
and forget” — it needs to be a living, 
breathing document. It needs to be 
tweaked and polished constantly, and 
it needs to be adaptable to changing 
conditions in the marketplace. 

Reflecting on my 30-some years in 
the alcoholic beverage marketing busi- 
ness, I highlight here ten reasons why a 
marketing plan fails. I offer some gen- 
eral solutions to spark your thinking 
and help you create your own solu- 
tions to what may be lacking in your 
marketing plan. 


10. Your product is too fabulous 

Your wine is excellent; in fact it is 
fabulous. You can congratulate your- 
self, and rightly so, as you have 
worked hard and you deserve to be 
proud of your wine. How can I say that 
your product is too fabulous? It is if 
you let “fabulous wine” be your sole 
marketing theme. 

Look around — aren’t there a lot of 
terrific wines out there? Be honest and 
objective. Look at the wines in your state, 
in the country, in the entire world! 

Quality products abound, and 
global distribution channels and com- 
munication make them widely avail- 
able. But as a result, a quality product 
is a given in today’s marketplace. It is 
expected. Your excellent wine and your 
pride in it are not going to move that 
wine out of your cellar and into the 
broader marketplace. 


One of the nation’s top marketers 
writes the following on this subject: 


“...they sail confidently into the 
marketing arena, secure in the 
knowledge that they have the best 
product and that ultimately the 
best product will win. It is an illu- 
sion. There are no best products. 
All that exist in the world of mar- 
keting are perceptions in the 
minds of the customer.” 

From “Nine Major Marketing 
Mistakes” Jack Trout, Forbes.com 


SUGGESTION: Yes, emphasize the 
quality of your wine in your promo- 
tional efforts, but face it: the fact that 
you have accomplished a fabulous 
product means you are running with 
the pack. Would you like your wines to 
get ahead of the pack? Now comes the 
hard part. You are going to have to do 
some creative marketing. 


9. Your wine is too popular 

The popularity of your wine can 
become a problem if you rely on it. 
Wine drinkers are notoriously fickle; 
fewer and fewer are brand-loyal. They 
are curious, and they are always 
searching for the next “find.” They do 
want to find it — they do not want it 
shoved at them. Consequently wine 
marketing can be tricky. You cannot 
use in-your-face advertising or promo- 
tions. You have to. carefully position 
yourself to be discovered, seemingly 
by accident. 

A problem arises once you have 
been discovered and become popular. 
Then is not the time to congratulate 
yourself and enjoy the benefits. As 
quickly as you were discovered, you 
can just as quickly be dropped. A wine 
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that is all the rage one year can turn 
into one that is common and passé the 
next, so last-year. 

SUGGESTION: Pamper and take care 
of your current customers, but also 
constantly market to potential new 
customers. Aim your marketing effort 
at the younger generation. They are 
easier to convert. Their wine palate is 
growing and they are always looking 
for the new wine that explodes with 
the elusive “wow factor.” 


8. Do not believe everything you 
think 

This is an interesting concept that 
is most often applied to “the other 
guy.” It’s human nature to want to 
point out to someone who disagrees 
with you: “Your perception is off, lis- 
ten to me.” This can be dangerous 
when it concerns your own wine. 
Wine is so personal to the maker, so 
much a part of himself or herself, it is 
easy to let ego get in the way of the 
message. 

Will your wine win or lose in the 
marketplace because of its own merits? 
Most likely not. In the marketing of 
wine more than few other products, it 
is the perception of the wine’s desir- 
ability, mystique, and uniqueness that 
will position it to be discovered by 
those looking to fulfill their own per- 
ception of the perfect find. 

SUGGESTION: Shift your perception 
of your own wine; look at it from the 
point of view of thousands of wine 
lovers looking at thousands of wines. 
How will they perceive your message? 
How will they translate what you are 
offering to fulfill what they seek in a 
wine? 


7. A goal is just a goal 

It is a matter of definition. An exam- 
ple of a goal is: “I want my winery to 
be successful in 10 years.” But that is 
not a plan. 

An example of a plan is: “I am going 
to set aside X-dollars per week /month/ 
year for marketing. I am going to 
spend one-third on rating services and 
competitions, one-third on print mate- 
rials such as brochures and flyers, and 
one-third on advertising.” 

SUGGESTION: The exact proportions 
are not important. What is important is 
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that you have a specific, detailed, and 
realistic plan. 


6. “I have a dream...” 

Look at your website, brochures, 
and flyers. How often have you said, “I 
am fulfilling my lifelong dream...” Or 
“I have a passion for this...” These 
expressions are so overused in this 
industry, yet they are at the top of the 
list of marketing errors. Marketing is 
not all about you. No, it must be all 
about your customers — what they 
need, what they want. 

SUGGESTION: Read through your 
web pages and promotional materials. 
Do you see a lot of “I” and “me” 
expressions? Then you have an “I” 
problem. Fix it by specifying what it is 
about your wine that will make your 
customers feel happy and fulfilled. 


5. In every wine ... there is a great 
story 

Wine is history and romance. Wine is 
sexy. Wine is ... interesting! I am sure 
some people will want to know which 
side of the hill has more sunshine in late 
afternoons, but more people care about 
the romance of what you are offering. 
Even if your great-grandfather was not 
making wine on this very spot, there is 
more to your story than dirt and rain. 

Do some research. Maybe 400 years 
ago a Conquistador’s wife ran off with 
the local winemaker and settled on that 
hill over there, or maybe Zorro gal- 
loped across your valley to save the 
padre’s vineyard. Find out and give 
the story to your customers. Customers 
want history and romance. Customers 
want “interesting.” 

A good story can create a bond 
between your wine and a potential 
customer. Would you shake hands 
with a stranger at a party and say 
immediately, “I’m quite a fine per- 
son, will you marry me?” Although 
accepting a marriage proposal is a lit- 
tle more serious than deciding on a 
wine purchase, a lot of people are 
intimidated and agonize over one 
wine decision as if it will be a lifelong 
reflection of their personal taste. 


SUGGESTION: Give them a story ... a 
great story, a memorable story so they 
think of your wine in terms of history, 
romance, and human interest. 


4. Your pricing is out of whack 

Pricing is tricky and can have conse- 
quences. It is not easy to find the proper 
niche for your wines. Consider that a 
recent study (led by Antonio Rangel at 
the California Institute of Technology) 
found a direct correlation in the minds of 
consumers between price and taste of a 
given wine. Twenty volunteers were 
asked to rank their enjoyment of five dif- 
ferently priced Cabernet Sauvignons. 
What they did not know was that pairs 
of identical wines were classified as 
being from different price ranges. A mag- 
netic resonance imaging machine was 
used to monitor their brain responses. 

When asked to rank their enjoyment 
of the wines, volunteers liked the $90 
wine best and the $5 wine least. Of the 
identical wines, the higher-priced wine 
was invariably perceived to taste bet- 
ter. The MRI brain scans bore these 
findings out. 

SUGGESTION: The moral of this is 
again that perception is everything. 
Will raising your prices be the one 
answer to your future sales volume? Of 
course not, but neither will lowering 
your prices so that you compete with 
mass-market products. Think this over 
carefully. 


3. You are in competition with 
yourself 

A complication when marketing 
your wines through several channels is 
bumping heads with yourself. Be as 
careful about your pricing consistency 
as you are about your product quality. 
If a consumer can buy your wine 
directly from you and have it shipped 
to his or her home state for less money 
than it would cost in a neighborhood 
wine store — well, think about it. Why 
would the retailer, and thus the whole- 
sale distributor, want to do business 
with you? 

When you ship wine direct to your 
customer, you still have costs involved. 
It is easy to overlook all the hidden 
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costs that are part of shipping direct 
from your website. You are not saving 
anything. 

While I am on the subject of dis- 
tributors, I hear a lot about what you 
do not like about them. You are the 
little guy, your product gets lost in 
their inventory, they do nothing for 
you. 

My first response is to wonder 
what do you do for them? Do you 
presume they are your end cus- 
tomers? Do you ship them wine and 
then sit back and wait for their 
reorder? 

SUGGESTION: Participate in your 
own success. Do you send your 
wholesalers marketing materials or a 
link to pdf downloads on your web- 
site? Do you participate in tastings 
and sales incentive programs? Or do 
you just assume you have done 
enough by supplying them with your 
wine? 

Do not under-price your wine on 
your website. In the end, you will just 
confuse the customer and have him 
question your quality. You also will 
destroy the cooperation of retailers 
around the country that you will 
have to count on in changing eco- 
nomic times. For numerous reasons 
beyond your control, you will not 
always be able to sell your own wines 
in adequate quantities to stay in busi- 
ness. Keep all channels open. 


2. There is more than one right 
way to do anything 

I was mentored in my youth by an 
old German brewmaster who used that 
expression like a mantra. There is too 
much dithering about decisions in life, 
fretting about what to do, what not to 
do. This applies to your marketing 
plan. 

Should I use magazine ads or web- 
site? Should I use this rating system or 
that one? Should I spend a dollar here 
or two dollars there? 

SUGGESTION: Do something. Make a 
plan and carry it out. Stop dithering. 
Keep in mind that there is more than 
one right way to do anything. But you 
must do something. 
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Artisan Pinot Noir facility 


Continued from page 28 


wastewater. Installation costs are gen- 
erally less than for package plant sys- 
tems, and the system itself becomes a 
landscape feature that can enhance the 
site. Constructed wetland systems 
offer both physical and biological treat- 
ment mechanisms for a winery’s 
process wastewater (PWW). 

The intricate and expansive root 
systems intercept particulate matter 
from the PWW while providing a scaf- 
folding for microorganisms that break 
down the dissolved constituents in the 
PWW. Energy to drive the system 
comes from the sun, and the treated 
water can be reused for landscape irri- 
gation. 

The constructed wetland is 12 feet 
wide and 54 feet long and designed to 
manage the PWW from up to 5,000 
cases of wine per year. The treated 
PWW is stored in a 3,000-gallon tank to 
avoid irrigation during winter storms 
and to meter out the water for irriga- 
tion use during the dry seasons. This 
treated water provides up to about 
75% of the landscape irrigation needs 
for the property. 

Maintenance for the constructed 
wetland includes adjusting water lev- 
els during the first year or two of 
operation. Once the plants are estab- 
lished and the ideal water level 
attained, annual trimming of plants is 
required. Semiannual inspection of 
plants, irrigation lines, and the tank 
are necessary to ensure proper func- 
tion, and occasionally some plants 
may need replacement. 

NOTE: Heather Shepherd is part of 
the Sustainable H,0 Solutions consor- 
tium of four dedicated to providing 
water solutions for a sustainable 
future. E-mail contact: sustainableH20 
solutions@gmail.com. 


Conclusion 

Two harvests are now complete at 
MacPhail Family Winery and the facil- 
ity is functioning well. The success of 
the design is a testament to the impor- 
tance of collaborative planning and 
working with an owner who has a 
vision. ea 
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Top ten reasons 
Continued from page 104 


1. Number One reason a Market- 
ing Plan is failing? There is no plan! 

You are winging it! Make a plan, 
write it down, follow it. There is more 
than one right way to market your 
wine, but there is definitely a wrong 
way and that is to shoot from the hip. 
Act, do not react. Plan it and carry it 
out. Have a plan and execute, execute, 
execute! a 


Kurt Krause is a 35-year veteran of 
the beverage marketing industry, spe- 
cializing in beer and wine. You can visit 
his blog Fluid Conversations on line 
at http:// acorkabove.com/blog/ or email 
him at Kurt@ACorkAbove.com. 


PWV OFFERS 
BOOKS WITH 
CONTENT! 


Chemical Analysis of 
Grape & Wine: 
Techniques and Concepts 


by Iland, Bruer, Edwards, Weeks, 
and Wilkes 


only $120 
on the PWV Bookshelf 


MARCH 23-24 


VINE 


SYMPOSIUM 


Paso Robles Inn, Paso Robles, CA 


TUESDAY, MARCH 23 

8 AM Registration 

10 Am Looking forward, Looking 
Back, A review of 2009 season 
and 2010 production issues 
(panel discussion) 

Noon — Lunch (Exhibits Open) 

1 Pm Production & Viticulture 

1:00 Grape Vine Physiology 

1:45 Fertility and Fertilizers 

2:30 Canopy Management 

3:30 Industry Updates (Viticulture 
Products and Services) 

4:30 Welcome Reception and 

Exhibitor Showcase 


WEDNESDAY, MARCH 24 

8 AM Pest and Disease Mgmt 

8 Am Disease and Nematode 
Management 

8:45 Weed Identification / Control 

9:30 Insect Pest Management 

10:30 Vertebrates and Birds 

11:15 Industry Updates (Pest 
Management) 

Noon — Lunch (Exhibits Open) 

1 pM Irrigation and Water Mgmt 

1 pm Irrigation Scheduling 
Techniques 

1:45 System Design and Evaluation 

2:30 Water Use by Grapes 

3:30 Physiology of vine/water 
relations 

3:30 Industry Updates (Irrigation 

and Soil Moisture Monitoring) 


Early registration fee is $199/per- 
son — before March 1, 2010. There 
are discounts for association mem- 
bers, and multiple people coming 

from same company: $179/person. 


For more information: 
Go to: precisionaginc.com/vine, 
or info@precisioinaginc.com, 

or tel: 805/434-3331. 
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A&) Vineyard Supply 

Aaquatools 

Acrolon Technologies 

Agajanian Vineyards 

American Ag Credit 

American Tartaric Products 

ARS Enterprises 

Arton Etching & Imprinting 
Beverage Supply Group 2 
The Boswell Company — 22,45,70 
California Grapevine Nursery 24 
Castoro Bottling Company ob 
Cedar Ridge Vineyards 54 
Compliance Service of America 78 
Corktec 

CUNO Inc. 

Davis Viticultural Research 

Dow AgroSciences 

Duarte Nursery 

Electro-Steam Generator Corp. 57 
Encore! 11 
EP Aeration 50 
Euro-Machines, Inc. 49 
Fogmaster Corp. 68 
Government Liaison Services 32 
Gusmer Enterprises 

Hall & Bartley 

Hinman & Carmichael 

Hoyt Shepston 

Intervitis/Interfructa 2010 

ITT Jabsco Pumps 

Jim’s Supply Co. 

Kelvin Cooperage 

Kennedy/Jenks Consultants 

Kimco Mfg. 

Kinsey Agricultural Services 

KLR Machines 

Knox Industries 

Korvan by OXBO 

Laffort USA 

Lake County Grapevine Nursery 
Livermore Valley GrapeXpo 

Lodi Winegrape Commission 
Logix Controls 

MH Architects 

Nadalie USA 

Napa Fermentation Supplies 


O-I glass 


707-963-5354 
800-777-2922 
707-938-1300 
559-448-0558 
707-545-1200 
707-836-6840 
707-942-8330 
804-462-0948 
800-585-5562 
415-457-3955 
800-344-5688 
805-467-2002 
519-676-5512 
800-400-1353 
860-851-9417 
800-243-6894 
618-946-3517 
888-395-PEST 
209-531-0351 
866-617-0764 
707-745-4444 
800-556-9251 
707-864-5800 
954-481-9975 
800-642-6564 
559-485-2692 
707-544-1642 


415-362-1215 


800-675-HOYT 


678-799-9565 
800-235-6538 
800-423-8016 
502-366-5757 
415-243-2524 
800-356-9641 
573-683-3880 
707-823-2883 
415-751-6306 
559-281-1883 
707-815-0225 


707-968-9674 


209-367-4727 
425-828-4149 
415-977-0194 
707-942-9301 
707-255-6372 


707-646-7417 


707-967-8242 
916-635-8856 
707-938-1342 
559-448-0565 
707-545-9400 
707-836-6843 
707-942-8337 


415-457-0304 
707-963-1840 
805-467-2004 
519-676-5160 
541-396-6888 
860-749-3478 


203-238-8977 


209-531-0352 
866-617-0765 
707-748-4444 
805-541-6149 
707-864-5879 
954-480-8563 
703-525-8451 
559-485-4254 
707-544-1646 
415-362-1494 


650-634-8063 


661-324-6586 
502-366-0155 
415-896-0999 
559-277-9358 


707-823-6954 


415-221-5873 


425-828-9682 
415-977-0196 
707-942-5037 


707-255-6462 


INDEX TO ADVERTISERS 


aj-vineyardsupply.com 
aaquatools.com 
ben@acrolon.com 
agajanian.com 
tlindley@agloan.com 
americantartaric.com 
arsenterprises.com 
artonimp.com 
bsgwine.com 
boswellcompany.com 
californiagrapevine.com 


niels@castorobottling.com 


csa-compliance.com 
corktec.com 

cuno.com 

davisvines.com 

dowagro.com 
duartenursery.com 
jharlin@electrosteam.com 
encoreglass.com 
epaeration.com 
karen@euromachinesusa.com 
fogmaster.com 
gls@trademarkinfo.com 
gusmerenterprises.com 
hallandbartley.com 
beveragelaw.com 
fred@hoyt-shepston.com 
nicole.essawy @messe-stuttgart.us 
jabscowinepumps.com 
jimssci@jimssupply.com 
info@kelvincooperage.com 
bobchrobak@kennedyjenks.com 
kimcomfg.com 

kinseyag.com 
klrmachines.com 
knoxbarrels.com 
oxbocorp.com 
charlotte.gourraud@laffort.com 
Icgn.net 

lvwine.org 

lodiwine.com 
logix-controls.com 
matthollis.com 
nadalie-usa.com 
wineyes@aol.com 


o-i.com 


Oak Solutions Group 

Ogletree’s 

P&L Specialties 

Pacific Gas & Electric 

Pickering Winery Supply 

Plantra 

PRO Refrigeration 

Pulsair Systems 

Ramondin USA 

Raynox 2000 

Remax Parkside 

RLS Equipment 

St. Gobain Containers 

St. Patrick’s of Texas 

Sanitary Stainless Welding 
Saverglass 

Scott Laboratories 

Silver State Stainless 

Skolnik Industries 

SmartFog 

Sonoma Cnty Winegrape Comm. 
Spec Trellising 

StaVin, Inc. 

Sunridge Nurseries 

Swihart Sales 

TCW-The Compleat Winemaker 43 
TEP Engineering 69 
Tonnellerie Boutes 8 
Tonnellerie Garonnaise 10 
Tonnellerie Leroi 87 
Tonnellerie Mercier 80 
Tonnellerie O 60 
Tonnellerie Sirugue 78 
Turrentine Brokerage 33 
Unitech Scientific 80 
Vertiflo Pump 81 
Vinotec Group 79 
VinoVessel Inc. 55 
Vintage Nurseries 27 
Weedbadger : 28 
Westec Tank/ Belli Corp. 

Western Square Industries 

Wine Concepts 

Winegrowing Consortium 
Winesecrets 

Wineweb Enterprises 


World Cooperage 


707-259-4988 
707-963-3537 
888-313-7947 
800-468-4743 
415-474-1588 
800-518-6872 
800-845-7781 

800-582-7797 
707-499-2277 
866-469-4181 

800-549-1714 
800-527-0197 
707-437-8704 
512-989-9727 
559-233-7116 
707-259-2930 
707-765-6666 
775-246-1180 
773-362-1913 

800-921-5230 
707-522-5860 
800-237-4594 
415-331-7849 
661-363-VINE 
800-864-4595 
707-963-9681 

707-538-0400 
510-799-1518 
707-363-7555 
707-508-5006 
707-967-9645 
707-752-6350 
310-452-8147 
415-209-9463 
562-924-5150 
513-530-0888 
707-953-7072 
805-238-2676 
800-499-9019 
800-437-3392 
707-431-9342 
800-367-8383 
925-521-9001 

888-897-3030 
888-656-5553 
888-236-0058 


707-255-5900 
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707-259-5952 
707-963-8217 


707-573-3140 


415-474-1617 


805-462-1378 


253-735-2631 


707-257-1408 


450-469-2112 


609-965-2509 


512-989-8982 
559-233-7172 
707-259-2933 
707-765-6674 
775-246-1183 
773-735-7257 


877-594-7125 


__WEBSITE/EMAIL 


pabbott@oaksolutionsgroup.com 
speers@ogletreecorp.com 
pnispecialties.com 
pge.com/demandresponse 
pickering@sbcglobal.net 
steve@plantra.com 
prochiller.com 

pulsair.com 
ramondinusa@ramondinusa.com 
raynoxinc.com 
fred@fredbruen.com 
rlsequipment.com 
sgcontainers.com 
stpats@bga.com 
jimm@sanitarystainless.com 
saverglass.com 

scottlabs.com 
silverstatestainless.com 
skolnik.com 


ido@smartfog.com 


sonomawinegrape.org/marketplace 


215-357-3122 
415-331-0516 


661-366-4251 


707-963-7739 
707-538-0406 


510-799-1557 


707-324-6763 
707-967-9645 
707-746-7471 
310-452-7847 
415-209-0079 


562-809-3140 


707-224-4028 


805-758-4999 
701-778-7501 
707-431-8809 


209-944-0934 


888-236-1439 


707-255-5952 


spectrellising.com 
stavin.com 
sunridgenurseries.com 
swihart-sales.com 
tcw-web.com 

tep.net 
boutesusa@sbcglobal.net 
garonnaise.com 
m.mercer@tonnellerie-leroi.com 
mercierbarrels@gmail.com 
tonnellerieo.com 
sirugueusa@earthlink.net 
turrentinebrokerage.com 
unitechscientific.com 
vertiflopump.com 
badwinelady@aol.com 
vinovessel.com 
vintagenurseries.com 
weedbadger.com 
joe@westectank.com 
westernsquare.com 
gerry@wineconcepts.com 
winegrowingconsortium.com 
winesecrets.com 
wineweb.com 


worldcooperage.com 


“The right stake 


for the right 
1 kK NLA 
Jim’s Supply Co., Inc. application.” 
The largest producer of grapestakes 
and crossarms nationwide 


Buy Direct & Save 
: Pacific Northwest/Washington Depot 


Be, 509.781.0898 


Northern California/Southern Oregon 
707.942.5467 


Central California/San Joaquin Valley 
559.930.6165 


Central California/Monterey and Coastal 
661.889.6000 


Bakersfield, California 
Corp. Office & Plant 
661.324.6514 


Nationwide 


ee 800.423.8016 
www.jimssupply.com 
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urce For All Vineyard Trellising Products 


e Anchors 

e Bird Netting 

e Crossarms 

e End Posts 

e Fencing 

e Grapestakes and Posts 
Hot-rolled or Galvanized 

e Gripples, Crimp Sleeves 
& Wire Vices 

e Grow Tubes and Vine 
Protection 

e |-Posts 

e Wire 

e Wood Stakes 


OF WOOD SEL 


World Cooperage takes great steps to select tight grain logs grown in the 
thin, rocky soils of the famous forests of France and America. We pay great 
attention to the quality of oak we select, and take great care to conserve this 
precious resource. Our vertical integration allows us to apply modern 
sustainability practices throughout the barrel-making process. This effort 
assures future generations an ample supply of this gift from Mother Nature. 
To learn more about THE INSIDE STORY, visit www.worldcooperage.com. 
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CONSERVATION 


World Cooperage@ 


707.255.5900 
Presented by Cooperages 1912 Napa 


